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TO A LONDON STATUE. 
Chill-lipped and cold and carved in 


stone, 
Enisled by thundering seas of sound, 


Fame’s trumpet o’er them mutely 
blown, 

Three dreamers stand on London 
ground: 

Three dreamers who have climbed the 
heights, 


And won the ever-deathless bays, 
Watch here o’er London’s days and 
nights 
Musing amidst her busy ways. 


Here see we in his native town, 
Whose varied life he loved to view, 
Our first sweet singer of renown, 
Dan Chaucer, man yet dreamer too: 
Who read as books his fellow-men, 
And with rare wit and wisdom 
limned 
Their portraits with a faithful pen 
Whose truth nor Time nor Change 
have dimmed. 


Next him we love perchance the best, 
So human yet immortal still, 
A man with passions like the rest 
And yet their master, honest Will: 
By mirth and fear and anger swayed, 
Most wayward yet most innocent, 
On whom the winds of fancy played 
As on some sweet-stringed instru- 


ment. 

Last, Milton, mighty-souled and 
strong— 

For weapons weighty words had 
he— 


Waging fierce war against the wrong 
For love of truth and liberty; 
Who, battle over, sought again 
The Muse he wooed in days more 
bright, 
Turning blind eyes, and not in vain, 
Toward that inner, peaceful Light. 


With thoughts remote, in chilly mood, 
The mighty three stand silent there. 
The music of the multitude 
Rings:loud in London’s thoroughfare, 
Now harsh, now: sweet, 
thrills 


yet never . 


Their ears, nor sets one pulse abeat. | 








Hark! What faint breath Fame’s trum- 
pet fills, 
And stirs the folds about her feet? 
The Spectator. W. J Cameron. 





IMMANENCE. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

Not borne on morning wings 

Of majesty; but I have set My Feet 

Amidst the delicate and bladed wheat 

That springs triumphant in the fur- 
rowed sod. 

There do I dwell, in weakness and in 
power; 

Not broken or divided, said our God! 

In your straight garden plot I come to 
flower; 

About your porch My Vine 

Meek, fruitful, doth entwine: 

Waits, at the threshold, Love's ap- 
pointed hour. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

Yea! on the glancing wings 

Of eager birds, the soft and pattering 
feet 

Of furred and gentle beasts, I come to 
meet 

Your hard and wayward heart. In 
brown bright eyes 

That peep from out the brake, I stand 
confest. 

On every nest 

Where feathery Patience is content to 
brood 

And leaves her pleasure for the high 
emprize 

Of motherhood— 

There does My Godhead rest. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

My starry wings 

I do forsake, 

Love's highway of humility to take: 

Meekly I fit my stature to your need. 

In beggar’s part 

About your gates I shall not cease ro 
plead— 

As man; to speak with man— 

Till by such art 

I shall.achieve My Immemorial Plan; 

Pass the low lintel of the human heart. 

_ The Nation. Evelyn Underhill. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR ARBITRATION. 


The speeches by President Taft, Sir 


Edward Grey, the Prime Minister, and ° 


Mr. Balfour, and the memorable meet- 
ing at the Guildhall, have made many 
converts to a belief in the efficacy of 
arbitration as a mode of settling diffi- 
culties between nations; a belief which 
has been strengthened by the publica- 
tion of the terms of the proposed ar- 
bitration treaties between Great Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States. A 
minority has suddenly become a major- 
ity. Doubts, however, still exist in the 
minds of some whose conversion is 
most to be desired as to the range of 
arbitration as a practical mode of set- 
tling difficulties; doubts as to its stand- 
ing the strain likely to be put upon it 
when really difficult questions are at 
issue; as to obtaining arbitrators in 
whom there would be complete trust; 
as to the possibility of framing rules to 
meet all cases; uncertainty as to what 
would happen if there were no rules 
for the guidance of arbitrators. I can- 
not hope to remove these doubts and 
this state of uncertainty. But some 
facts may be helpful. I make no “mil- 
lennial assumptions” as to changes in 
human nature. I merely recall what 
has been done, and some facts which 
anyone may verify. 

And the first fact to be noted is the 
remarkable improvement in arbitra- 
tion, its unmistakably increased effi- 
ciency. We have a much better in- 
strument than we had, and we are ina 
fair way to make it still better. The 
advocates of arbitration properly insist 
upon the large number of questions set- 
tled by means of it. The figures’ are 
impressive. That in the course of a 
century more than a hundred disputes, 
many of which could formerly have 

'The figures on this subject necessaril 

and MM. de! Lepyadelle end Politis iso hs have 


different conceptions of arbitration, and er- 
rive at different totals. 


been determined only by war, have 
been brought to a peaceful close by ar- 
bitration; that there exist very many 
arbitration treaties or treaties contain- 
ing arbitration clauses which are au- 
tomatically applied—this is much. It 
is not the whole story; perhaps not the 
chief part of it. The entire mode of 
conducting international arbitrations 
has singularly improved. The first 
important international arbitrations in 
modern times were those carried out 
under the Jay Treaty, between this 
country and the United States, in order 
to determine three groups of trouble- 
some questions, which, if left open, must 
have brought about war. Let anyone 
read the accounts of those arbitrations 
to be found in Mr. Moore’s volumes,’ 
or in the instructive, critical work of 
M. de Lapradelle and M. Politis, and 
then turn to the report of the arbitra- 
tions recently conducted at The Hague, 
and the improvement which has taken 
place will be seen. As now practised, 
arbitration is calculated to do justice 
in a sense not true of the earlier arbi- 
trations. In the latter the arbitrators 
were avowedly advocates, and not very 
temperate advocates; bound to find for 
their country; probably acceptable in 
so far as not impartial. The casting 
vote was determined by lot; the liti- 
gant who chanced to get it must win. 
Instead of going through the form of 
arguing, the parties might as well have 
spun a coin into the air and gone home 
when it fell. The Commissioners were 
at variance in regard to elementary 
matters of procedure—e.g., whether the 
opinion of the majority was binding; 
whether the decisions of the English 
Courts of Appeal could be re-opened by 
international tribunals. Had _ they 
been impartial, they had not always 

* History and Di of International Arbi- 


trations to which the United States has been 
eparty. 6 volumes. 
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the means of deciding rightly. Often 
in regard to vital matters the arbitra- 
tors were compelled to act upon imper- 
fect evidence. They decided questions 
of boundaries with the aid of maps 
based on rude and antiquated surveys. 
There was no strong, intelligent opin- 
ion preventing preposterous preten- 
sions being put forward and stubbornly 
maintained. I may compare the nego- 
tiations between this country and the 
United States as to the Oregon Question 
with the proceedings before and during 
the arbitration as to the Alaska bound- 
ary in 1903. I may safely say that no 
advocate of repute in that country or 
elsewhere would, in these days, commit 
himself to a doctrine asserted by the 
American representatives in regard to 
the Oregon boundary, that a State 
whose subject had discovered the 
mouth of a great river was entitled to 
the entire territory which it drained.’ 
Even those who think that as to one im- 
portant point the award in the Alaska 
case gave Canada too little must ad- 
mit that the question was argued and 
considered with great care, and that 
the maps and materials put before the 
tribunal were the best available. 
There is but one opinion—shared no 
less by the representatives of the 
United States than by those of Great 
Britain—as to the admirable manner in 
which the last great international arbi- 
tration, that relating to the North 
American fisheries, was conducted un- 
der the presidency of Professor Lam- 
masch, 

I might illustrate the improvement 
by reference to the Geneva Arbitration. 
The internal history of that arbi- 
tration, as revealed by Lord Selborne 
in his Memorials, is not edifying. The 
members of the tribunal had, to say 
the least, an imperfect conception of 
their duties. ‘Viscount d’Itajuba, the 
fairest man of the three, entered upon 
the arbitration as if there was-no se- 

* Moore’s Digest, I., p. 268. 
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rious question, except as to the amount 
which Great Britain ought to pay; and 
this (if I may judge from a conversa- 
tion which I had with him in his own 
house) he thought we need not much 
care about—Vous étes riches, trés 
riches,’ he said. M. Staempfli 
went invariably with Mr. Adams. . 

He approached every question with a 
strong animus in favor of the Ameri- 
can view. The course which 
they (the arbitrators) actually took was 
to consider and state their opinions 
upon the questions first (with closed 
doors and in the absence of counsel), 
and to hear arguments afterwards. ... 
After what had passed in the previous 
consultations of the tribunal, it was 
all lost labor; not Cicero or Demos- 
thenes, Vattel or Wheaton, could, un- 
der such circumstances, have produced 
any effect” (Memorials, I. 255 et seq.). 

I am not at liberty to mention facts 
within my knowledge as to the conduct 
of some arbitrators in proceedings of a 
later date. Enough to say that it was 
not in accordance with what we are 
accustomed to understand by judicial 
aloofness, and that it would be impos- 
sible now. 

A further improvement is to be noted; 
the existing treaties of arbitration are 
prepared with greater care, the precise 
questions to be determined are more 
clearly defined than in the past. No 
one could with any plausibility say 
of a modern arbitration treaty or sub- 
mission what Lord Westbury said of 
the Washington Treaty: “I think three 
boys of ten years old might have suc- 
ceeded in making a more intelligible 
one.” These strictures were not wholly 
undeserved. Scarcely was the ink dry 
when the representatives of the two 
parties were hopelessly at variance as 
to the limits of the subject-matter of 
the dispute and the meaning of the 
rules which the tribunal was to apply.‘ 

* Hansard, May 3ist, 1872. In a letter to 


Reeve (Memoirs, II., 204) Lord Westbury 
mentions his efforts to ‘“‘awaken in the minds 
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By way of contrast, I may refer to the 
seven questions submitted to the arbi- 
trators in the North American Fisher- 
ies dispute; the issues for the tribunal 
to determine were sharply defined. 

There is, too, a great improvement in 
the preparation of the “cases” submit- 
ted by Governments to the tribunals. 
Compare the statements in some of the 
early arbitrations in last century with, 
say, the statement in the recent arbi- 
tration as to the North Atlantic Fisher- 
ies, and it will be seen that there is a 
remarkable improvement; the trial is 
preceded by long and careful investi- 
gations; some of the “cases” have been 
studies of high scientific value. Grad- 
ually, too, a well-recognized form of 
procedure has been evolved. In the 
last century it was cu:stomary to nom- 
inate sovereigns as umpires. They 
had the merit of being impartial; but, 
as might be expected, they were often 
reticent as to their reasons, and their 
decisions did not advance or expand 
international law. M. de Lapradelle 
and M. Politis point out that six arbi- 
trations decided by sovereigns between 
1851 and 1852 involved the most deli- 
cate questions of law—that of the ju- 
ridical nature of occupatio bellica; that 
of the powers of an arbitrator in the 
matter of disputed territory; that of 
blockade; the effects of a declaration 
of war as to the expulsion of subjects 
and the transformation from seques- 
tration into confiscation; that of the 
responsibility of a neutral in case of 
acts of aggression on the part of a bel- 
ligerent in neutral waters:— 


Mais ces théories de droit, si intéres- 
santes, sont, la premiére écartée, la se- 
conde incomprise, la troisiéme entrevue 
de loin, la quatriéme et la cinquiéme 
mal saisies, la sixiéme prise 4 rebours. 
Dans ces affaires, bien souvent, la dis- 


of leading men a full sense of its (the 
treaty’s) folly and of the calamitous conse- 
quences that would be sure to follow from 
such an act of foolish, tuitous submission; 
but I made no impression; not even as to the 
absurdity of introducing new and ill-con- 
sidered rules and giving them a retrospect- 
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cussion diplomatique, que nous n’avons 
eu garde de négliger, projette des lu- 
miéres que la sentence n’apporte pas. 
La matidére est fort belle; mais l’arbi- 
trage par souverain est trop précieux et 
fragile, trop dédaigneux et trop délicat 
pour l’attaquer par les trois seuls moy- 
ens qui permettent de s’en rendre 
mAaitre: l'étude attentive des précédents, 
examen des conséquences logiques, et 
les recherches des effets pratiques. 

Not only are arbitrations better con- 
ducted than they were, with the result 
that the awards are generally more sat- 
isfactory; they are carried out by and 
receive effect at the hands of the de- 
feated party, and are fully and loy- 
ally carried out; and, I may add, to a 
degree unknown in the case of private 
arbitrations. With some experience 
of the latter, I cannot help remarking 
the difference in favor of the former. 
The latter may prove useless to the 
winner. The defeated party often 
sets to work to worry the victor by le- 
gal proceedings; by applications to the 
Courts to remit the award to the arbi- 
trator or to set it aside on the ground 
of some slip or misconduct on his part. 
If these tactics fail, it may happen that 
the defeated party becomes bankrupt, 
or leaves the country so as to elude 
payment. No such disaster awaits the 
successful litigant in international ar- 
bitration; the defeated State pays up; 
the instances of refusal to give effect 
to international awards are so rare 
as to be scarcely worth considering. 

To complete the contrast, I may add 
that it is still thought right and proper 
in private arbitrations for each of two 
arbitrators to act virtually as an advo- 
eate for the person who nominated 
him, complete impartiality being ex- 
pected only in the umpire. I may be 
pardoned for reca!ling a slight personal 
incident. Many years ago I had been 
ive operation.” Answering Lord Westbury, 
Reeve remarks “the result is that the fa 
and honor of this country are placed in the 
hands of a Swiss or a Brazilian referee, neither 
of whom knows a word of the English lang- 


uage.’’ See remarks of Lord Cairns. Hansard 
June 4th, 1872. 
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nominated as one of two arbitrators to 
determine a dispute; finding that the 
main contention of the party who had 
appointed me was obviously wrong, I 
decided at once without calling in the 
umpire. I recall the bitter disappoint- 
ment expressed at my not having been 
the advocate through thick and thin. 
No such mischievous misconception 
now exists as to international arbitra- 
tions. In the Alaska arbitration, in 
regard to a capital matter, Lord Alver- 
stone, the English representative, took 
the same view as the United States 
representatives; an example of impar- 
tiality which it would be difficult to 
find in early arbitrations. 

One point I would emphasize; it is 
a ground for believing that the popu- 
larity of arbitration is not a passing 
phase. It is not an accident that ar- 
bitration has in these days become 
more and more common. It was 
not an accident that permanent 
embassies became common in the six- 
teenth century; that treaties of com- 
merce began to increase in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries; that 
the laws of neutrality were chiefly 
evolved in modern’ times. These 
things came about from pressing ne- 
cessities; and the frequent employment 
of arbitration in private and interna- 
tional disputes is in like manner part 
of a living process. With the in- 
creasing number of points of contact 
between nations are multiplied the 
questions which must be somehow 
solved—if not by diplomacy, then by 
arbitration. There is a deeper cause 
for its prevalence: there is not only 
the growth of the pacific spirit but the 
disbelief in war as a lasting settlement 
and a sense of its futility and brutal- 
ity. What is of even greater moment, 
though less noticed, is the diminution, 
for a time at all events, of the causes 
of deep animosity and ill-feeling be- 
tween nations. They have their con- 
flicting ambitions; they are keen com- 
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petitors at many points. But (with 
one or two exceptions) there do not ex- 
ist between States those feelings per- 
mitting of no compromise which ex- 
isted while Austria ruled over Italy, 
while the Christian States formed, or 
being formed, out of the Turkish Em- 
pire had a precarious existence, and 
while the unsatisfied aspirations of na- 
tionalities took the form of demands by 
one State upon another. The aspira- 
tions which nationalities denied full 
recognition will not consent to forego 
rarely give rise to inter-State questions; 
they are intra-State questions—ques- 
tions, for example, between the Finns 
and the Caucasians and the Russian 
Government; between the Macedonians 
and the Turkish. The world is rest- 
less, but not as it was when Louis XIV. 
or Napoleon was supreme, or when the 
Holy Alliance dominated Europe, or 
as things were before 1848, or before 
the Berlin Treaty in 1878. In an age 
of conquest, or Raubivirtschaft, there is 
little room for arbitration; and if I 
thought that we were on the eve of 
a struggle for a fresh division of the 
earth’s surface, I should not be hopeful 
as to the future of arbitration. Some 
of the most menacing causes of unrest 
—the conflicts and rivalries of classes 
—-are internal; men's friends may be 
abroad, their enemies at home; the 
areas of discontent do not coincide 
with national boundaries. Such 
sources of trouble give rise as often to 
union or sympathy between the sub- 
jects of different States as to ill-feeling. 
Out of the chief domestic troubles of a 
State may grow international union of 
classes. Economic discord at home 
may make for unity of aims between 
alien populations, and consequently, 
though indirectly, for readiness to sub- 
mit their differences to the decision of 
an impartial tribunal. 

I come to what is the great stum- 
bling-block in the way of acceptance of 
arbitration in the comprehensive terms 
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which President Taft originally pro- 
posed or in the modified form of the 
draft treaty. Vital interests on ques- 
tions affecting the honor of a nation 
cannot, it is said, be referred to arbi- 
tration. The oldest law of private ar- 
bitration declared invalid submissions 
as to the status of a freeman or ques- 
tions involving infamia; and so should 
it be with nations. There may be a 
sense in which this is true, but it is 
not the sense in which the exclusion 
from arbitration of certain questions is 
urged. States cannot, any more than 
individuals, submit to extinction be- 
cause an arbitrator’s award decrees it. 
Nor can they, any more than individ- 
uals, submit to do that which is wrong 
because an arbitrator orders it. That 
goes without saying; but that is not 
what is meant by those who would ex- 
cept from arbitration all vital ques- 
tions, or questions affecting the honor 
of a country. It is not so easy to say 
what they do mean. To Montesquieu, 
who made so much of honor in his po- 
litical philosophy, it is “le préjugé de 
ehaque personne et de chaque condi- 
tion”; preferences and distinctions cre- 
ated by classes and nations; a set of 
supreme, self-imposed duties; a code 
which says noblesse oblige, but which 
also claims to be a law unto itself. It 
is a code which in private life declares 
killing no murder, upholds against the 
law of the land duelling, and justifies 
in certain courts perjury; a code which, 
as Montesquieu justly says, is “nat- 
urellement sujet 4 des bizarreries” (III. 
Cap. X.). Those who use honor in this 
sense fight the same battle as those 
who would eliminate from arbitration 
questions of honor. Both resist the 
entrance of law into a region in which 
it was long a stranger. Both claim to 
be governed by a code of their own— 
or to be above any code. Long ago in 
civilized countries was fought out the 
question of the supremacy of law in 
the internal lives of nations. Much 


the same contest now goes on between 
nations. In some circumstances mu- 
nicipal law may be justifiably broken 
in obedience to a higher law. In the- 
ory there may be like conflicts between 
a nation’s duty to maintain peace and 
its duty to guard its honor. In fact, 
the appeal to honor is generally an ap- 
peal to the lower law. 

It is worth while noting how many 
questions in which it was said national 
honor was involved have in fact been 
successfully settled by arbitration or by 
like means. The opposition to the 
arbitrations conducted under the Jay 
Treaty came from those who thought 
that the matters at issue affected the 
honor of the two countries. In the 
long dispute as to the Oregon boundary 
there was the same talk of honor. 
President Polk declared that “he did 
not believe the territorial rights of the 
nation to be a subject for arbitration.” 
“All Oregon or none.” “Fifty-four 
forty, or fight,’ was the popular cry. 
In the end the forty-ninth parallel was 
accepted with no loss of honor and 
dignity. The sticklers for the honor 
of this country pressed Lord Salisbury 
to meet President Cleveland’s demand 
—for such it was—that England should 
submit to arbitration the dispute be- 
tween her and Venezuela as to the 
boundary line of British Guiana. Lord 
Salisbury, who understood honor as 
well as any statesman, did not yield to 
this pressure. The matter was re- 
ferred to arbitration, and resulted in a 
decision, on the whole, in favor of 
England. A famous American states- 
man once declared that he would as 
soon cut off his right hand, as agree 
to the contention of England with re- 
spect to the North American fisheries; 
a contention which his country lately 
submitted to The Hague Tribunal, with 
no loss of prestige or honor. In truth 
all the great arbitrations of the past, 
certainly the most successful, have 
turned upon guestions which the liti- 
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gants at one stage in the controversies 
declared involved vital interests and 
points of honor. 

One remark as to the draft of the 
Anglo-American Treaty of Arbitration. 
It is proposed to refer certain questions 
to a Commission of Inquiry, which will 
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Scottish Homes and Haunts of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


report without deciding. It might 
have been better to treat all questions 
alike. But, at all events, the scheme 
provides for old international disputes 
what is so much needed, a refrigerating 
chamber in which heated passions may 
cool down. 
John Macdovell. 





THE SCOTTISH HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Far away in an island in the Pacific, 
towards the end of his life, Louis Stev- 
enson would sometimes shut his eyes 
and imagine himself at home again. 
With an almost passionate insistence 
his thoughts would go back to the 
Edinburgh he knew he would never 
see again—-to the old houses and streets 
and gardens; the faces and voices of 
his youth. He had never loved Edin- 
burgh over-well, and he had sometimes 
hated it; to him it had been a city of 
“icy winds and conventions,’ where he 
had spent his desultory boyhood, and 
what he himself has called “the wild 
and bitterly unhappy days of my 
youth.” How often had he leaned over 
the North Bridge and looked down at 
the great railway station beneath it, 
and watched the trains disappearing 
into the tunnel, on their way to the 
sunny South! How often had he 
longed to be in one of those outgoing 
trains—once and for all to shake the 
dust of Edinburgh from his feet; to cut 
himself free! And in those days there 
was nothing for it but to turn home- 
ward, with his head bent against the 
wind, or perhaps to turn round by the 
Calton Hill and the dismal gaol, into 
the graveyard where David Hume lies 
buried—the graveyard that was a par- 
ticular haunt of Louis Stevenson’s, 
where “in hot fits of youth I came to 
be unhappy.” And then a day arrived 
when he was “ordered south”; and af- 
ter that Edinburgh had never held him 


long—he was always going away and 
coming back again. He had travelled 
far beyond the limits of those trains 
he had watched from the North Bridge 
—farther than most men. He had 
lived under many roofs, including the 
canopy of heaven. Like old Lang- 
land’s Piers Plowman, he had gone 
“wide in this world,” but not like him 
“wonders to hear”; for though he had, 
in those North Bridge moments, 
yearned after wonders, and though, 
whenever a “ferly” did befall him, 
there was no man could make more 
copy out of it than he, Louis Steven- 
son could manufacture his own won- 
ders, wherever he was: 


An’ Fancy traivels far afield 
To gaither a’ that gairdens yield 
O’ sun an’ Simmer: 
To hearten up a dowie chield, 

Fancy’s the limmer! 
His wanderings had been in search of 
health, or, rather—for he had early 
realized that health was denied him— 
in search of climate; a climate in which 
a poor literary genius, who was also 
a very sick man, might go on living 
something that might be called Life— 
for another decade or so. And at last 
he seemed to have found it. In his 
Samoan home, the Vailima of his 
Prayers and Letters, Louis Stevenson 
had surrounded himself with all that 
human love and devotion and intellec- 
tual sympathy could achieve: with sun- 
shine, warmth, and brilliant colors, the 
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crimson-lake and prussian-blue he had 
loved from his childhood; and yet all 
these things would vanish, and in 
dreams he would see again a gray 
stone town-house in Heriot Row, a 
gray old manse in Colinton Dell, and 
a little gray stone cottage at the foot 
of the Pentland Hills. 

These three houses are all extant, 
and wonderfully little changed in ap- 
pearance, considering how cities grow 
and alter and overspread their boun- 
daries nowadays. Heriot Row is stiil 
the same prosperous and dignified row 
of town houses that it was more than 
fifty years ago, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevenson went to live at No. 17 with 
their little seven-year-old “Smout.” It 
was, even then, half a century old, for 
it had been the earliest extension of the 
New Town, after the building of the 
three great streets—Princes Street, 
George Street, and Queen Street—on 
the northern slopes of the city towards 
the Firth of Forth, and it was the 
beginning of what was then called the 
“Second New Town.” Queen Street, 
facing north, looks down on Heriot 
Row, and Heriot Row, facing south, 
looks up at Queen Street; and between 
the two there is now a fine wide belt of 
public gardens, common to both. It 
is now in the centre of a city: roofs 
and spires and chimneys stretch away 
for miles, a blue-gray haze, in all direc- 
tions. But Louis Stevenson’s grand- 
father, the old minister of Colinton, 
liked to remember that he had played 
in the cornfields, and eaten strawber- 
ries and cream, on the very site of 
Heriot Row. Lord Cockburn and Jeffrey 
had stood in Queen Street on still 
nights and listened to the “ceaseless, 
rural corncrake, nesting happily in the 
dewy grass.” 

The first house to be built in Heriot 
Row—it was about the year 1802—was 
No. 13; and Robert Chambers, in his 
“Walks in Edinburgh,” says that the 
people of the “First New Town” con- 


sidered it “a mad speculation,” and that 
the family who first lived in this house 
was regarded, even by the people liv- 
ing in Queen Street, just above it, as 
“out of the world.” The Highland 
Lady, in her Memoirs, says that for a 
long time the land between Heriot Row 
and Queen Street was left as mere 
waste land, “unsightly grass,” where, 
from Monday morning to Saturday 
night, the washerwomen of the town 
came to hang out their clothes to dry. 
This was the view from the drawing- 
room windows of Mackenzie, the ““Man 
of Feeling,” and Alison, the author of 
“Essays on Taste”! 

About 1815, when the Grants of 
Rothiemurchus were living at No. 4 for 
an Edinburgh season, Mrs. Grant 
“wound up their gaieties” by giving a 
fashionable rout, which “made even 
more stir than was intended.” For 
Mr. Grant, who was a Protectionist, 
had been up to London and voted on 
the Corn Law Bill, and on his return, 
on the very evening of his wife’s party, 
the mob came down to Heriot Row. 
Stones rattled in at the windows, and 
angry voices rose above the hum of 
conversation and the strains of the mu- 
sic. Several of the ladies promptly 
fainted. The military arrived on the 
scene; the mob was dispersed by the 
dragoons, and a guard of soldiers ieft 
behind ate up all the‘’supper that had 
been prepared for the guests, besides a 
round of beef that was “fortunately 
found in the larder.” 

Not till about 1830 was the “un- 
sightly grass” railed in and planted; 
and so delighted were the inhabitants 
of Heriot Row with their new gardens 
that “evening fétes” began to be held 
there. Lanterns were hung among the 
trees and flowers, and “festive groups 
of ladies” might be seen (through the 
railings) “passing lightly to and fro.” 
Robert Chambers, writing at the time, 
certifies that it was all highly respect- 
able: “a degree of harmony and free- 
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dom,” he says, “has hitherto character- 
ized every such occasion.” How long 
the inhabitants of Heriot Row con- 
tinued these high jinks, and what ulti- 
mately put an end to them, is not re- 
corded; but when Thomas Stevenson 
took his house in 1857 things must 
have quieted down, and Heriot Row 
and its railed-in gardens must have 
looked pretty much as they do to-day. 
It is probable that Mr. Stevenson, with 
his delicate wife and child, chose his 
house for its southern exposure. To 
this day the pavement in front of 
Heriot Row is one of the sunniest 
walks in Edinburgh. 

No. 17 looks very much as it did 
when the Stevensons lived there; and it 
must be remembered that they lived 
there for thirty years, and that this 
was Louis Stevenson’s home from 
childhood to manhood. The house 
was given up only after his father’s 
death in 1887, when Louis Stevenson 
said good-bye to Edinburgh for the last 
time, and Mrs. Stevenson, shutting the 
door of her old home behind her, fol- 
lowed her son to the ends of the earth. 

There is the nursery window, look- 
ing out over the gardens to Queen 
Street above! How often in those 
“terrible long nights,” when the child 
could not sleep for coughing, has 
“Cummy” lifted him in her arms and 
earried him to that window to look out 
into the darkness, across the dark belt 
of gardens, at Queen Street, all dark, 
too, save where here and there a little 
light shone out in some high-up win- 
dow; and “they would tell each other” 
that perhaps some other little sleepless 
child was there, in its nurse’s arms, 
waiting for morning and for the sounds 
of the carts coming in. 

Poor little idol! This was your Tem- 
ple; you never had such another! Here 
in this house it was that every little 
word and act of yours was recorded in 
a young mother’s diary. “My jewelest 
of mothers,” you call her, in one of 
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your first letters to her. Here your 
father, the “man of somewhat antique 
strain,” stood outside your nursery 
door, with pencil and paper, to take 
down your little “songstries,” composed 
and crooned to yourself in your child’s 
bed. As for the devotion of Alison 
Cunningham, the whole world knows 
it: “my second mother, my first wife.” 
Louis Stevenson has been dead sixteen 
years; but “Cummy” is living still in 
Edinburgh, sole survivor now of that 
little Heriot Row world of four. 
The lamp-post is still in front of No. 
17: 
For we are very lucky with a lamp be- 
fore the door, 
And Leerie stops to light it as he lights 
so many more. 
All Scottish children, in those old days 
of the ladder and the lantern, knew the 
refrain “Leerie, Leerie, licht the lamp”; 
but it is to be doubted if ever a child 
of them expended the passionate hu- 
man interest on any Leerie of his ac- 
quaintance that little “Smout” did on 
that lamplighter of Heriot Row. There 
is the window where, in the dusk of 
the winter afternoons, about the time 
the nursery tea was getting ready, he 
would take up his position to watch for. 
the lamplighter as he came hurrying 
up the street with his ladder and lan- 
tern. Even then the little fellow was 
a Bohemian: even then he was looking 
forward to a day 
when I am stronger, and can 
choose what I’m to do, 
O Leerie, I'll go round at night and 
light the lamps with you! 
And is there anything more touching 
in child literature than that appeal, 
from the monotonous safety of a 
nursery window ?— 
And O! before you hurry by with lad- 
der and with light, 
O Leerie, see a little child and nod to 
him good-night! 
Louis Stevenson always remembered, 
with a kind of melancholy disgust, 
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the walks he used to take with his 
nurse, when he was a child, in the 
streets of Edinburgh: the “trite street- 
corners, commonplace, well-to-do 
houses, shabby suburban tanfields, and 
rainy beggarly slums,” which, as a 
small boy, walking at “Cummy’s” side, 
“gaping on the universe,” he had 
“taken in at a gulp.” 

Had he but known it, he was never 
to be well, and seldom really happy, in 
this city of his birth—Burns’s “Scotia’s 
darling seat” and Scott’s “mine own ro- 
mantic town!” He was to rail at her, 
to weary of her, to leave her; and yet, 
in those days long afterwards, when 
he shut his eyes and imagined himself 
at home again, how did he remember 
her ?— 


I can still behold the profile of her 
towers and chimneys, and the long 
trail of her smoke against the sunset; 
I can still hear those strains of martial 
music that she goes to bed with, end- 
ing each day, like an act of an opera, 
to the notes of bugles; the au- 
gust airs of the castle on its rock, noc- 
turnal passages of lights and trees, the 
sudden song of the blackbird in a sub- 
urban lane, rosy and dusky winter sun- 
sets, the uninhabited splendors of the 
early dawn, the building up of the city 
on a misty day, house above house, 
spire above spire, until it was received 
into a sky of softly glowing clouds, 
and seemed to pass on and upwards, by 
fresh grades and rises, city beyond 
city, a New Jerusalem, bodily scaling 
heaven. .. . 

But cities, except in remembrance, 
never suited Louis Stevenson. His 
child’s paradise was the manse at 
Colinton, where his grandfather, old 
Dr. Balfour, was parish minister. In 
those days there was no suburban 
railway-line winding through Colinton 
Dell by the side of the Water of Leith. 
Whenever “Master Lou” paid his visits 
to the manse (and he was very often 
there) he travelled with all the dignity 
of pre-railway days, in the dear old 
manse phaeton. His’ grandfather, 
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with his silver hair and beautiful old 
face—a face that his children inherited 
—was an object of reverence and awe 
to his grandchildren, who gazed at him 
every Sunday in the pulpit, “the ob- 
served of all observers,” and were 
sometimes allowed to sit with him 
over his nuts and port, but who at 
other times saw little of him; for he 
spent most of his time alone in the 
study among his “bloodless books,” 
writing his sermons, and letters to his 
children who were scattered over the 
earth. The management of all things 
under the manse roof devolved on his 
unmarried daughter, the “Aunt Jane” 
of the Balfour family. Aunt Jane— 
the “Chief of Aunts’—was an alto- 
gether delightful and fascinating per- 
son. In her youth she had been “a 
wit and a beauty,” but she had also 
been considered “very imperious, man- 
aging, and self-sufficient.” As time 
went on, the Chief of Aunts settled 
down into the cleverest, kindest, and 
most comfortable member of her fam- 
ily; and the brothers and sisters, to 
whom she had seemed in the old days 
to be something of a “wilful empress,” 
now sent home, from India and else- 
where, little batches of the second gen- 
eration—sometimes with an ayah at- 
tached, and sometimes without—quite 
sure their children would be safe and 
happy under Aunt Jane’s wing. Ac- 
cording to Louis Stevenson, there must 
sometimes have been “half a score” of 
these young people at the manse. 
Small wonder that the old minister 
took refuge among his books! But the 
children were in paradise; and Louis 
Stevenson found himself, in Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s happy phrase, “something of a 
small sickly prince” among these cous- 
ins. “This little country manse,” 
wrote Louis Stevenson long afterwards, 
“was the centre of the world; and 
Aunt Jane represented Charity.” 

Off the long low dining-room of the 
manse opened a store-room that surely 
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takes its place in literature with Sa- 
bine’s linen-press in Freytag’s ‘Soll 
und Haben.” Who that has once read 
of it will forget that “‘most voluptuous 
place,” where, about eleven o'clock 
every morning, a little delicate child 
received “three Albert biscuits and 
some calf-foot jelly in a black pot 
with a sort of raised white pattern 
over it?’ Who can forget the “piles 
of biscuit-boxes and _ spice-tins, the 
rack for buttered eggs, the little win- 
dow that let in sunshine and the flick- 
ering shadow of leaves, and the strong 
sweet odor of everything that pleas- 
eth the taste of man?” But the Chief 
of Aunts did more than feed the child 
—this little only child of her youngest 
sister. Tin soldiers and other childish 
delights would arrive from town every 
time “the phaeton went in”; and in 
the evening after dinner, when the 
lamp was lit and Aunt Jane sat down 
in the rocking-chair to read her book, 
little “Lou” was allowed to creep be- 
hind the sofa, to draw out from the 
lowest shelf of the bookcase a volume 
of Joanna Baillie’s plays, to peep at 
romantic scenes and passages and en- 
act them all in a whisper, to himself; 
or to crawl stealthily about in the dark- 
est corners of the room, “rifle in hand, 
like a hunter in a lonely bivouac.” 
What joy!—and what joy, too, on a 
lovely warm summer evening, to climb 
about among the chairs and sofas that 
had been spread all day on the grass 
plot in the manse garden on the occa- 
sion of a grand spring-cleaning of the 
manse parlor! The Chief of Aunts 
was there, duster in hand; and little 
Louis had brought her a bone, or skull, 
picked from a cabinet of curiosities. 
Part of an albatross? What was an 
albatross ?—“and then she described to 
me this great bird nearly as big as a 
house, that you saw out miles away 
from any land, sleeping above the 
waste and desolate ocean.” And then 
and there the Chief of Aunts told Louis 
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Stevenson about the “Ancient Mar- 
iner,” and, duster in hand, declaimed 
for him “with great verve” words he 
ever afterwards remembered: 


With my cross-bow 
I shot the albatross. 


The scene of this little drama, en- 
acted so long ago, is not much changed; 
though some changes must happen, 
even in a manse garden, in the course 
of half a century. The church and 
manse of Colinton are nestled together 
in Colinton Dell, a little below the vil- 
lage of Colinton and the old stone 
bridge that here crosses the Water of 
Leith. The church stands slightly 
higher than the manse, the garden of 
which, indeed, almost touches the bank 
of the stream. Wooded heights rise 
above the stream that murmurs its 
way over a stony bed towards Edin- 
burgh and the sea. The wood paths 
and the green undergrowth, the old 
mills of Louis Stevenson’s recollec- 
tion, with their wheels and sluices and 
weirs, are all there still. The church, 
within the last year or two has been 
rebuilt; but the old churchyard about 
it is the same; and the gravestones, 
banked up on a level with the top of 
the garden wall, are still visible from 
the manse garden, as they were in 
‘Louis Stevenson’s childhood. Do chil- 
dren still watch from the manse win- 
dows after dusk to see the “spunkies” 
playing among the graves? And are 
they still disappointed that somehow 
the “spunkies” are never to be seen? 

In Colinton Dell the rooks are always 
cawing and circling in the tops of the 
old trees, and the sound of the water 
—the stream always murmuring over 
the stones—is like a lullaby. One for- 
gets that a railway-station is near at 
hand; that houses in gardens are 
building all around; and that most of 
the inhabitants of Colinton are now 
“on the telephone.” The little coun- 
try village is becoming a garden sub- 
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urb of a city; and why should it not 
be so? It is fifty years since old Dr. 
Balfour died and the parish passed 
into another’s keeping—fifty years 
since the Chief of Aunts handed over 
the key of that store-room to another 
chitelaine, and said good-bye to the gar- 
den of her old home “steeped in sun- 
shine.” And here, in the recess of the 
churchyard-wall, banked up on a level 
with the wall of the manse garden, is 
the grave of the old minister, for thir- 
ty-seven years minister of Colinton par- 
ish. Here is his name, and the name 
of the wife who died so many years 
before him, and the names of the chil- 
dren born to them in this manse and 
sent out from here into the world; and 
here—last name of all—is the name of 
the Chief of Aunts: from this spot you 
may look down on the very bit of gar- 
den where she stood on that lovely 
warm summer evening, among the 
chairs and sofas on the lawn, and de- 
claimed “with great verve” (duster in 
hand) that line of the “Ancient Mar- 
iner” to little Louis Stevenson, listen- 
ing entranced. 

And what are the words inscribed on 
this grave of the Balfours?— 


Umbra labitur et nos Umbre. 


Louis Stevenson’s education was, at 
best, a desultory affair. Constantly 
kept back by illnesses—taken away, 
for his mother’s health and his own, 
to the Riviera and the South of Eng- 
land—he was always having private tu- 
tors for short periods, or going to one 
after another of the private schools in 
Edinburgh, where he made no partic- 
ular mark, though everybody seemed to 
like him. Mrs. Stevenson used to say 
she believed his masters liked talking 
to him better than teaching him. Books 
were to this boy schoolmasters and 
playmates in one. Those were happy 
days with “Cummy” in the Heriot Row 
nursery, over “Cassell’s Family Paper” 
and the Reverend Mr. McCheyne! And 
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he would listen for hours while his 
mother read aloud to him, though he 
would not himself have chosen “Mac- 
beth” on a long, wet, windy, depress- 
ing Edinburgh day. In “A Penny 
Plain and Twopence Colored” he has 
introduced the world to the dear old 
stationer’s shop in Leith Walk where 
he spent his first pocket-money on buy- 
ing the little paper volumes of “Skelts 
Juvenile Drama”; and it is wonderful 
what hauls he made (the Waverley 
Novels among them) in his father’s li- 
brary in Heriot Row—that austere 
place where “it was only in holes and 
corners that anything really legible ex- 
isted as by accident.” French he 
seems to have learnt on the Riviera. 
At thirteen he was deep in Dumas; 
and after this Charles Lamb and Her- 
bert Spencer; Hazlitt, Montaigne, 
Horace, and Pepys; John Bunyan, 
Shakespeare by the way, Burns, Smol- 
lett, and Fielding; Keats, Heine, and 
Wordsworth; Defoe and Sir Thomas 
Browne; Hawthorne and Walt Whit- 
man;—surely the world of literature 
was opened to Louis Stevenson! 

And meantime he was himself a 
man of letters. At six he dictated to 
his mother a History of Moses. At 
thirteen he had written a series of 
blood-curdling romances, with an en- 
tire love-story in parenthesis: “But I 
forgot to tell you that I had made love 
to a beautiful girl even in one day, and 
from all I knew she loved me.” And 
the crude little paper on the “Pentland 
Rising”—originally a story, too, but 
altered into historic form to please his 
father—was published anonymously 
when he was only sixteen! 

It had been taken for granted that 
the son of “Lighthouse Stevenson” was 
to be an engineer, and bitter was the 
disappointment when the parents be- 
gan to see in their boy only the prob- 
ability of “failed author.” But, with 
the provision that one more advocate 
should put up his brass plate in Heriot 
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Louis Stevenson’s “impulse to 
letters” was allowed. And indeed 
nothing else was possible; he had 
played truant at the University to such 
an extent that his professors—old 
friends of his father, some of them— 
were sore put to it to know what to do, 
when they were asked, at the end of a 
session, for a “certificate of attend- 
ance”—not to make any use of; only to 
show to his father. 

What is called “Edinburgh society” 
never understood Louis Stevenson. It 
saw in him merely “a queer lad in a 
velvet coat,” who let his hair grow un- 
comfortably long, disliked dinners and 
dances, was always alternating be- 
tween Balzac and the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, and made his father 
and mother wretched with his religious 
difficulties and his odd Bohemian 
ways. There were, of course, one or 
two exceptions. Professor Fleeming 
Jenkin, the new Professor of Engineer- 
ing, had recently arrived from London; 
and Mrs. Jenkin. paying her “return 
call” on Mrs. Stevenson in Heriot Row * 
one winter afternoon in 1868, had dis- 
covered that this boy of eighteen, who 
looked sixteen, was a poet—a “young 
Heine with the Scottish accent.” And 
from that day Louis Stevenson owed 
some of his happiest hours in Edin- 
burgh to Professor and Mrs. Jenkin’s 
sympathy and kindly hospitality. But, 
on the whole, “Edinburgh society” did 
not in the least appreciate Louis Stev- 
enson; it could not understand why 
Lighthouse Stevenson’s son should per- 
sistently give it the cold shoulder, and 
prefer wandering about in odd places, 
among queer company, in the dirtiest 
parts of the Old Town. 

But to Louis Stevenson, and to those 
who loved him, those were the “wild 
and bitterly unhappy days of my life.” 

And what was to bring him out of 
his slough of despond?—friends who 

1 Since this was written, the house, No. 17 


Heriot Row, is once more in the market. A 
board is up at one of the windows, ‘‘For Sale.”” 
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could understand; love that could un- 
derstand; the writings of men who had 
understood. 

“Books were the proper remedy,” he 
wrote, “‘. books of a large de- 
sign, shadowing the complexity of that 
game of consequences to which we 
all sit down, the hanger-back not 
Ww x 

And so, slowly and laboriously, he 
pursued the real business of his life; 
and whether in odd places, among 
queer company, in the dirtiest parts of 
the Old Town, or high up among the 
juniper and heather of the Pentland 
Hills, Louis Stevenson—long hair, vel- 
vet coat, and all—carried about with 
him always a volume of his “Cata- 
logus Librorum Carissimorum” in one 
pocket, and a pencil and a penny 
version-book in the other. “Thus,” 
he says, “I lived with words.” 

It was in 1867, when Louis Steven- 
son was seventeen, that his parents 
took the lease of a little cottage at the 
foot of the Pentland Hills, about five 
miles south of Edinburgh. Swanston 
Cottage was quite a little place in those 
days, only just big enough, indeed, for 
the family—the faithful “Cummy” be- 
ing still attached—with one spare room 
where Louis Stevenson could put up a 
friend. It was a quaint little place, 
originally a mere thatched cottage, dat- 
ing from the old Covenanting days. 
It, and the land about it, belonged to 
the city of Ednburgh, the burn that 
came down the hillside and flowed past 
the cottage having, since about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, sup- 
plied the city with water. The old 
waterhouse, roofed with flagstones, 
and the waterman’s cottage beside it, 
stood just within the wooden gates of 
the cottage grounds; and the cottage 
itself had, it seems, formerly been used 
as a kind of picnic-place for the city 
magnates when they periodically drove 
there to inspect the waterworks. Old 
trees surrounded the place, and the 
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meadows in front of it were ringed 
in by old stone walls. Bow-windows 
looked southward to the Pentland. 
Hills; the back of the cottage towards 
the north and Edinburgh; and north 
and west it was sheltered by a knoll, 
on which grew some half a dozen wind- 
blown fir-trees. From a little quarry 
behind this knoll the cottage had, about 
the year 1821, been rebuilt; and one 
of the town bailies, with antiquarian 
tastes, had brought out some of the 
old discarded stone crockets and gar- 
goyles from St. Giles’s, then also un- 
dergoing “restoration,” and had fixed 
them on the roof of the cottage and 
along the terrace of the “quarry-gar- 
den.” 

This was the place that for fourteen 
years continued to be the Stevensons’ 
summer cottage—the “kintry hame” to 
which Louis Stevenson became so 
deeply attached. Here he came and 
went: at first, when he was still go- 
ing to be an engineer; then, when he 
was reading for the Scottish Bar and 
debating in the Speculative Society, in 
that Turkey-carpeted room within the 
walls of Edinburgh University; then, 
after visits to England, where he had 
met Sir Sidney Colvin and other 
friends, who were so literary and sym- 
pathetic and kind; again, after he had 
been “ordered south” and had wintered 
alone at Mentone; later, after he was 
writing for “Macmillan” and _ the 
“Cornhill,” after visits to London, and 
the literary companionships of the Sa- 
vile Club; and lastly, he came back to 
it from the “artistic haunts” of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, where, at six- 
and-twenty, he had met his fate—the 
woman, 

Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 
With eyes of gold and bramble-dew, 
Steel-true and blade-straight, 
The great artificer 
Made my mate. 

To this little “kintry hame” among 

the Pentlands, to the parents and their 
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quiet life, to the old Scots gardener, 
and the shepherd and his dog, and the 
dear Calvinistic Cummy, he always 
came back. Braced up to fresh liter- 
ary efforts, determined to make his 
name and carve his fortunes—some- 
how—“Velvet Coat” returned to those 
hillsides, where the whaups were cry- 
ing, and the wee rabbits of “this year’s 
making” darted across his path and 
disappeared into the juniper-thickets. 
He would climb up the burnside to 
its tiny source, and there, high on Hal- 
kerside, he would sprinkle a handful of 
the water of the spring upon the grassy 
turf; it was his little pet Pagan rite. 
High on the Pentlands, “So you sit, 
like Jupiter upon Olympus, and look 
down from afar upon men’s life. . . .” 
But it didn’t do. In the autumn of 
1879, Louis Stevenson, following his 
Fate, suddenly and almost without a 
good-bye, went off to California; and 
shortly afterwards the people in Edin- 
burgh heard that the Stevensons had 
given up Swanston Cottage. 

All this was thirty years ago. And 
to-day ?—to-day, Swanston Cottage is 
still a “kintry hame.” It is no longer 
the sombre little place it was in 1867. 
It has been enlarged and greatly im- 
proved, and is now the pretty summer 
cottage of one of Edinburgh’s most 
honored citizens. And kind hearts, lit- 
erary sympathy, and an old family 
friendship have done their best to keep 
Louis Stevenson still the Spirit of the 
Place. His own little room is held 
sacred to his memory; its walls are 
hung with his letters and his portraits. 
The tiny curl, clipped by “Cummy” 
from a baby’s head, is as carefully 
preserved as are the great spurred 
boots worn on the Last Ride in Samoa. 
There is one pathetic little relic. Not 
long ago, Lord Guthrie’s gardener, 
digging a bit of ground in the meadow 
in front of the cottage, struck his 
spade on something he thought to be a 
stone; but on examination it proved to 
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be a little old golf-ball, caked in earth, 
and when the ball was washed the ini- 
tials 
deeply in its surface. It stands proudly 
now on a little pedestal of its own in 
Louis Stevenson’s room. In what mood 
was he, when he played with that lit- 
tle ball, lost it in the grass of the 
meadow, and looked for it and could 
not find it again? 

Towards the end of his life in Sa- 
moa, Louis Stevenson laid part of the 
plot of “St. Ives” at Swanston; and 
the chapter called “Swanston Cottage” 
shows how exactly he remembered it. 
When he went away from it he was 
still only at the beginning of things: 
all his best work, all the novels that 
have made the name of Robert Louis 
Stevenson known and loved in two 
hemispheres, were still unwritten; but 
this quiet home among the Pentlands 
had taken a hold of his imagination 
and his character that, to his dying 
day, was never to be relaxed. 

The rose-garden and the Queen 
Anne’s garden and the quarry-garden 
are still there, and the terrace-walk, 
with the stone crockets, and the dear 
old mild-eyed broken-nosed gargoyles, 
and the very seat where Louis Stev- 
enson used to sit with his Horace or 
Montaigne, looking at the Pentland 
Hills. 

I wadna gi’en a chucky-stane 
For a’ I’d read. 
And what a pleasant seat it is today !— 
Frae the high hills the curlew ca’s, 


The sheep gang baaing by the wa’s; 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


“R. L. 8S.” were discovered cut- 
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Or whiles a clan o’ roosty craws 
Cangle thegither; 

The wild bees seek the gairden raws, 
Weariet wi’ heather. 


There is a tradition that the last 
time Louis Stevenson visited Swanston 
Cottage he drove out from Edinburgh 
with his wife to show the place to her 
and to bid it good-bye. While Mrs. 
Louis Stevenson was talking to their 
kind hosts (Dr. Taylor was then the 
tenant of Swanston Cottage) Louis 
Stevenson—then, as always, an invalid 
—slipped out of the house and into the 
garden by himself. As the time 
passed and he did not return, his wife 
went out to find him and beg him to 
come indoors again; but she discovered 


‘him standing on the old knoll, above 


the quarry garden, high up among the 
wind-blown fir-trees—standing as if in 
a dream, looking out upon the hills; 
and, seeing him there, his wife came 
softly away—a little vexed—back into 
the house without him. 

It has been thought that he was per- 
haps then stringing the stanzas of his 
“Ille Terrarum”; but others have 
thought it ‘possible that, knowing this 
would in all probability be his good- 
bye to Swanston, he was taking a last 
long look at the Hills of Home: 

Be it granted me to behold you again 
in dying, 

Hills of home! and to hear again the 

call; 
Hear about the graves of the martyrs 
the pee-wees crying, 

And hear no more at all. 

Flora Masson. 





FANCY FARM. 


By Nei. Munro. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Gossip, banned by the righteous 
even when they most indulge in it, is, 
in little country places like our own, 
the very sauce of life, which without 
it would be wersh indeed. The word 
itself is noble in its origin, for all its 


washerwife associations, meaning (as 
Divvert was the first to tell me) “Sib 
with God”; if we do not talk about 
our neighbors there is no proper 
warmth of fellowship in us and ’tis 
likely we are much engaged in the 
complacent contemplation of our own 
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perfections. Gossip is gossip, whether 
it be about the private woes of a fam- 
ily up the street or the fall of a foreign 
dynasty. I have known a_ very 
worthy man who, meaning well, for- 
bade his children at the dinner-table 
talk of any one within the parish; thus 
he designed to restrain all tittle-tattle, 
and induce a lofty spirit of discourse. 
They conversed only of such things as 
the Roman occupation and the likeli- 
hood of life in other planets, and made 
a fortune later on by printing news- 
papers. But “gossip on trivial things!” 
you may say with reprobation, think- 
ing of tongues that wag in malice, 
envy, innuendo; the mole-hill on the 
coast was a seeming trifle, but it killed 
a Prince, and plainly you mean scan- 
dal when I mean the gush of clean 
hill-water from the village pump. No 
other thing than gossip—apart from the 
catholic heart, the indiscriminate ccr- 
diality of Captain Cutlass—kept us 
all, in Schawfield, from Fancy Farm 
to the fiddler’s garret, in a_ blithe 
relationship that helped to make the 
darkest, dreichest winter more than 
tolerable. 

We laughed at the Shakespearean 
frolic of the Captain, but we loved him 
none the less. It was a more amus- 
ing ploy than the sight of him trotting 
the country seeking a half-made wife. 
Tam Dunn, the first thing in the morn- 
ing, got a fine new hat, and his old one 
passed to Watty Fraser, who had 
crushed his own at a wedding where 
a wag had slipped it on the floor below 
the foot with which poor Watty always 
beat the time to his own performances 
of frantic reels. Orpheus, who got the 
story with the hat, blabbed to the lady 
of the inn—“In the name of fortune! 
did one ever hear the like!’ quo’ she 
astounded, and straight to the lasses in 
her kitchen to give the latest news 
with an accompaniment of excited 
clicks from her pebbled ears. But they 
had heard it already from Tam Dunn, 
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who was ever after to be known as 
Christopher. The story, as it spread, 
swept into its current wonderful new 
grotesque particulars—the Captain had 
lost a second lady on the road; he had 
forced the survivor, willy-nilly, to the 
hospitality of Fancy Farm, and thrust 
her in on an unexpectant and astounded 
Aunt Amelia; it was as like as not he 
had even found the ideal woman at 
last and meant to marry her! But of 
the truth itself, and the bold adven- 
ture of Penelope on the box, the night 
maintained a loyal privacy. 

Grace Skene’s lady Abigail, quite un- 
conscious of her part in an adventure 
that amused the whole community, 
rose next morning early, and, with 
nothing else to do in the absence of 
her mistress, explored the neighbor- 
hood. She sauntered past the lodge, 
and with a brisker step passed through 
the village street, the icicles of whose 
eaves were dripping from the warmth 
of breakfast fires and a change of 
weather. Had she been preceded by 
the bellman or a file of halberdiers she 
could no more immediately have been 
decerned as the lady who had figured 
in Sir Andrew's escapade. James Bir- 
rell’s sister saw her from her window; 
cried her brother hurriedly ben from 
his newspaper; he was pleased to say 
the stranger had a stylish manner— 
Style, for him, depending on the dress 
and a certain nonchalance of carriage. 
For nonchalance it were hard to beat 
Penelope Colquhoun; she had the pave- 
ment walk of cities, and that air of 
imperturbability that depends so often 
on level and indifferent eyes. 

“A home-trimmed hat!” the 
more searching comment of Miss "Tilda. 
“I wouldna wonder if she’s another of 
Norah's actress-bodies.” 

Actress or no actress, Mr. Birrell in- 
sisted on the Style, and even saw a 
likeness to Miss Norah; "Tilda was un- 
reasonably annoyed at the comparison; 
Norah never walked as if the street 


was 
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were of no account to her, and had al- 
ways an eye for the windows. “That 
one,” ‘*Tilda declared, “is fidging to 
look at things, but knows that we may 
be watching her.” 

“All the more to her credit,” said 
Mr. Birrell; “if she showed an interest 
in the shops you would be the very one 
to doubt if she was a perfect lady.” 

“A perfect lady,” said his sister, 
“does exactly what she likes, even if 
it’s perfectly ridiculous, and she 
doesn’t bother her head what folk are 
thinking; that one’s studying herself 
and making an_ impression. You 
never saw a lady with furs on out on 
the street at this hour in the morning” 
—a conclusion which sent Mr. Birrell 
away to his office chuckling, but won- 
dering, too, why ‘Tilda, not ungenerous 
in her nature usually, should on this 
occasion be so critical. 

And Miss ’Tilda, as it happened, was 
mistaken, as women often are who are 
foolishly encouraged to believe their 
hasty intuitions have divine authority, 
while in truth they are less to be de- 
pended on than the masculine findings 
of pedestrian reason, for Penelope was 
actually as abstracted as she looked. 
If one had asked her suddenly for her 
thoughts she might with honesty have 
said Free Will, for on that fascinating 
futile problem was her mind engaged 
when it was not puzzling over—the loss 
of an umbrella! The mind undisci- 
plined to concentration is more of an ass 
in our apparently profound abstrac- 
tions than when we are on the surface, 
and Penelope’s was grotesquely philan- 
dering with metaphysics, umbrellas, 
and a mental portrait of Tam Dunn! 

The veritable post-boy at that very 
moment when she had come to the end 
of the street and turned on her heel to 
retrace her steps was himself bewil- 
dered. He had found the umbrella in 
his carriage when he set about its 
cleaning in the morning; the ownership 
was obvious, and, not unmindful of the 
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pantry ale, he went up with it himself 
to Fancy Farm. 

“There ve are!’ was the housekeep- 
er’s greeting; “I suppose ye would be 
nane the waur o’ a hoop on your head 
this mornin’,” and he_ sheepishly 
grinned when she charged him with a 
carelessness of which, if she only knew 
it, he was noway guilty. He could 
have acquitted himself in a sentence 
of the major charge of conduct unbe- 
coming to a post-boy in leaving Miss 
Colquhoun to dispose as she might of 
her summarily ejected baggage, but he 
knew very well it would not relieve 
him of the blame of taking even an in- 
voluntary part in Sir Andrew’s frolic. 
and if the housekeeper was ignorant 
yet of that escapade, this, it was plain, 
was not the moment nor he the man to 
enlighten her. 

“Tak’ my advice, Tam Dunn,” said 
she, “and leave the drink alane! Or if 
that’s no’ possible, never touch it till 
your day’s work’s done. Ye must 
have had a royal time at the curlin’ 
yesterday.” 

He had earned a hat, but plainly it 
wis at some cost to his reputation! 
“Ye canna drink very deep and mak’ 
much o’ a shape at a curlin’ rink,” he 
protested. “IT never was soberer in 
my life than yesterday; Sir Andrew 
himsel’ could tell ye, if ye asked him, 
and I beat him.” 

“Don’t tell me!” commanded Mrs. 
Powrie; “if ye werena under the influ- 
ence ye wouldna hae been so free wi’ 
Miss Colquhoun—and her a minister’s 
daughter!” 

He stared at her, amazed; what had 
Captain Cutlass done with his reputa- 
tion? 

“You and your predestination,” con- 
tinued the contemptuous housekeeper. 
“What's the reason annexed to the 
Fifth Commandment?” and Tam Dunn 
scratched his head for a response that 
had once been there. 

“Ye can ask that!” he replied hope- 
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lessly. “I’m hanged if I-can mind.” 

“And you're the clever man that’s 
supposed to be up in the Shorter 
Catechism!” said Mrs. Powrie. “Next 
time ye drive onybody to Fancy Farm 
see and confine your attention to your 
horses—they’ll understand ye better;” 
and with that flea in his lug he re- 
turned to his stable-yard, unrelieved, 
by so little as a horn of ale, of the de- 
jection which had come with the change 
of weather. 

For thaw was on, and this, for cer- 
tain, was the last of the winter's curl- 
ing. A bland moist wind came blow- 
ing from the west; the snow was slid- 
ing thunderously from the village 
roofs; the gutters ran like burns, all 
snow-bree-flushed; a tinkler clan, with 
their brown rags dank as if they had 
been freed that moment from the burial 
of a wreath, oozed into the village, 
spreading themselves in quest of alms. 
The woods gave up a ghost of frost— 
a silvery exhalation; the arches 
dripped, the roads melted into yellow 
mire. 

In a warmly sheltered glade of a 
planting on the braes above the unplay- 
able loch, Sir Andrew, with his coat 
off, wielded an axe on fallen timber 
with his wood-cutters. The deep- 
gashed trunks and the yellow spales 
smelled acrid sweet and elemental, 
drenched with the juice of years. He 
watched the saw slice to the heart of 4 
mighty spruce, the head of the mon- 
arch shake petulant for-a moment, then 
the fall. Far through the wood went 
the sound of the falling; the world 
shook at the inipact. It was, to Cap- 
tain Cutlass, like a murder. No more 
the sweetness of the rising sap, the joy 
of weather, dark night and dawn on 
the topmost boughs, the brave com- 
panionship of a hundred years! The 
heart of him rose in his throat, and he 
felt in his eyes the sting of tears. 

He threw down his axe and on with 
his coat impatiently. “Three hundred 
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cubic feet at the mill,” he exclaimed, 
“and there’s money in it, but it seems 
a shame! I would rather, like my 
grandfather, be at the plantin’.” 

The foresters were well enough ac- 
quainted with that capricious soul to 
comprehend its sentiment. “I’m never 
much vexed for firs,” said one of 
them. “They're no’ like oaks or 
beeches, wi’ a hearty grip o’ the grund, 
Sir Andrew—they're kind o’ like the 
pauper bairns in the town doon-bye, 
nae richt roots in the place they grow 
in. A flaff o' wind and they may 
gang; but grand for buildin’! grand for 
buildin’!” 

“That was seemin’ly Virgil's notion, 
too, but someway I see in them other 
qualities. If they hae but a short 
grip o° the ground, as ye say, they’ve 
had it longer than any other tree in 
Scotland or in the world. I never see 
yon clump on the knowe behind the 
house but it mak’s me think o’ the time 
when there wesna a leaf in Europe, 
and unco beasts went rootin’ among 
the fir-tree needles. Cut no farther 
than the fence there; I'll give those 
fellows on the other side another lease 
—for they're an ancient people,” and 
off he set for luncheon. 

Miss Skene had not arrived when he 
left the house; she was, it seemed, un- 
used to emerge from her bedroom till 
the day was aired: this knowledge had 
come to him, not directly from 
Penelope, whom as yet he had not seen 
since he left her standing among her 
baggage, but had filtered through the 
housekeeper and his Aunt Amelia. To 
think that Captain Cutlass might 
blame himself less for his deception of 
a woman not in Amelia’s category of 
“lady” than if his victim had been 
Miss Skene herself, would be griev- 
ously to misapprehend his character; 
what amusement he had found in the 
discovery of her identity had been at 
himself and his dinner-jacket: he rue- 
fully looked on his escapade now as 
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less defensible than ever, and was 
honestly afraid to meet the girl to 
whom, sooner or later, he was due an 
explanation. 

The imminence of this was in his 
mind when walking along the slushy 
river-side in a drizzle of rain he heard 
a shriek beyond a distant alder thicket. 
Immediately he guessed at some dis- 
aster at the pool between the weirs, 
where, in spite of his warnings, Norah 
sometimes skated. At least a thou- 
sand yards were between him and the 
pool; it flashed upon him as he ran 
how death strides into the house of 
life in a single breath, and he realized 
the horror of her drowning. It was 
as his fears had told him,—she strug- 
gled feebly on the edge of the broken 
ice, but her cries had brought assist- 
ance; she was rescued before he 
reached her side, and stood a drooping. 
pathetic figure, whimpering. 

“I have told you often 
gan impetuously, taking her in his 
arms, where she clung to him speech- 
less for a moment, while Penelope, her 
rescuer, no less drenched than herself, 


he he- 





Sat wincing at her feet. 

“It was to be the last time, and only 
for a little,” said his cousin penitently,. 
“and it—and it nearly was the last 
time. If Miss Colquhoun had not ran 
down from the garden when she heard 
me——" she glanced with fervent grat- 
itude at Penelope who, as pale as her- 
self but without her tears, now stared 
with surprise at Captain Cutlass. 

He took off his cap to her, wondering 
why she should sit on the sodden 
bank. “Thank God, you're a good 
runner, Miss Colquhoun!” he remarked, 
bending to loosen his cousin's skates. 

“Why! it was—it was you who drove 
me here last night!’ Penelope ex- 
claimed, with the color flying for a mo- 
ment to her face. 

In spite of his anxieties he smiled— 
a little foolishly. “The very person!” 
he confessed. “I thought you should 





have discovered sooner. I had hoped 
to have a more favorable opportunity 
to explain and offer my apologies. 
Last night's exploit was the outcome 
of a wager, and I had no idea at the 
time you were to be our guest.” 

“It was—it was very silly!” cried 
Penelope, biting her under lip with 
the spitfire in her pallid aspect. 

“Quite!” he agreed. “There was 
really no excuse for it, but I warned 
you of my reputation.” 

“It was cruel,” she insisted, at no 
pains to conceal her displeasure. 

“As it happened, yes,” he admitted. 
“I hope you'll tell me yet that you for- 
give me,” and he made to help her to 
her feet. 

She tried to rise, rejecting his as- 
sistance, and sat down suddenly again 
with a baffled exclamation. 

“Its—it's nothing serious,” she re- 
marked, with a grimace of pain that 
belied the statement. “I think I have 
hurt my foot.” 

They helped her home between them, 
her plight diminishing the emotion 
which the more alarming accident to 
Norah had aroused. The Doctor, 
summoned from the village, reported a 
broken ankle. 

In the midst of the commotion 
caused by these alarms in the ordina- 
rily uneventful life of Fancy Farm. 
Grace Skene’s appearance on the scene 
was less dramatic than Amelia had ex- 
pected, or herself perhaps had planned. 
She drove up. at noon, to a_ house 
where Penelope was a_ heroine, and 
Norah Grant and her cousin were pre- 
posterously preoccupied with a sense 
of gratitude. Warmth was not want- 
ing in her welcome, it was true, but 
she had, too obviously, no monopoly 
of the household interest. and her 
beauty and her frocks, that seldom 
failed her elsewhere, seemed painfully 
less important than a common fractured 
ankle. It was the hour (had she been 
of a happier disposition) for displaying 
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a philosophic patience and a sympa- 
thetic willingness to surrender her 
magnificent importance to the claims of 
plain humanity; but Grace was created 
otherwise, and she fumed. Penelope 
was her brains, and as needful to her 
(as it seemed) as her very hands; 
Penelope was inconsiderate to have 
met with such an accident, and the 
prospect of weeks without her services 
seemed an outrage. The chirruping 
sympathy of Miss Amelia failed to 
comfort the lady, and the audacious im- 
penitence of the patient, snugly en- 
sconced in the care of Mrs. Powrie, 
was exasperating. 

Worst of all was the attitude of Sir 
Andrew Schaw. Oblivious of her phys- 
ical perfections, he was looking for 
vulgar sentiment, and when he did not 
find it, plainly showed his disappoint- 
ment. For all his tolerance of the 
weaklings of the world, who were so 
from a helpless ignorance, heredity, or 
the circumstances of their daily lives, 
and despite his own philosophy that de- 
nied him the right to blame, he would 
sometimes go to the heart of things 
with a word of bitter condemnation 
for that sin he esteemed the worst of 
all—the lack of human kindliness in 
those to whom the world was more 
than kind. 

Two or three days of brushing her 
own hair in this distracting atmosphere 
was enough for Grace; she took her 
leave at the end of the week in a tem- 
per, abandoning Penelope to the care 
of a household which appeared to think 
that care a privilege. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Norah lost no time in lamentations 
for her old companion’s going; she had 
found a new delight in life. She 
packed the unwilling Mrs. Powrie off 
about her proper business, and herself 
assumed the réle of nurse to a patient 
singularly docile, nonchalant to the 
last degree, void of sophistication, 
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merry as a cricket, proud at times as 
Lucifer, shrewd and sensible in many 
ways, in others simple almost to absurd- 
ity. Penelope appeared to have read 
no more than a score or so of books— 
real books; she knew herself the others 
were of no account but only for amuse- 
ment. But she had read those twenty 
thoroughly; and her knowledge of their 
spirit, with her native wit, her non- 
conformity, her fearlessness and confi- 
dence, gave to her conversation a cu- 
rious piquant quality, audacious and 
original. To come from a manse, it 
was odd to find her lacking reverence 
—not for the fundamental things, the 
ancient altars and the sacrifices, but 
for the very shibboleths and usages 
that always meant so little to Sir An- 
drew Schaw. In her, as in him, was 
the sense of caste awanting: she would 
not have a different tone or manner 
for Tam Dunn and for the baronet; to 
either she would blurt what came to 
her head, spontaneously, without con- 
formity or conciliation. It might have 
been intolerable to Miss Amelia, but to 
Norah it was charming! Even to No- 
rah, who had learned to like the voice 
of unreserved simplicity from the prac- 
tice of her cousin, Penelope’s rash de- 
liverances on any subject that came 
up for conversation might have been 
ridiculous had they not so often evi- 
dence of thoughts peculiar, individual, 
creditable; guesses at truth that never 
wanted a kind of dignity since they 
were inspired by the delicious naiveté 
of a clever child and lit by unusual in- 
sight. Penelope, indeed, at times con- 
founded her, exposing the fallacy of an 
attitude in a simple question, stripping 
a cherished theory to the buff and 
showing it had knock-knees. That a 
certain principle should be generally 
accepted in the realms of art or social 
conduct was enough to make it ques- 
tionable to Penelope Colquhoun; she 
did not dogmatize, but she always kept 
the right to doubt. 
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The girl was beautiful. Norah, look- 
ing at the liquid flashing eyes that 
seemed never surfeited nor weary, 
rarely dulled by inward speculation, 
quick, searching, and responsive; at 
the sensitive sweet mouth that never 
gave idle compliments nor temporized; 
at the tiny ears detecting every artifi- 
cial note; at the faint pink shoulders 
shrugging themselves from the edg- 
ings of her bed-gown in an argument, 
—found the cultivated loveliness of 
Grace Skene incredibly diminished by 
comparison. Her old beliefs in race 
and breeding were most awkwardly 
upset; she failed to see in what respect 
a mansion-house could have produced 
a finer body; half the mansions in the 
neighborhood would benefit by such 
common-sense. 

“Why did you leave home?” she 
asked her one day, sitting on her bed. 

“I'm the youngest of six daughters, 
all unmarried,” replied Penelope. “Six 
unmarried daughters in a small manse 
with a kind of dear old Christian So- 
cialist for a father, a love for pretty 
things, and a decent elementary educa- 
tion, make a very explosive mixture. 
It exploded, and I found a_ situa- 
tion.” 

“I wish,” said Norah, “the explo- 
sion had carried you a little farther, 
and landed you somewhere else than 
with my friend Grace Skene. Why! 
you must have been continually quar- 
relling. I know her!” 

“We were,” confessed Penelope. “It 
was that which made me stay for the 
last two years with her. You see, 
when she was in her tantrums, she 
was nearly always in the wrong; a 
woman spoiled as she has been could 
hardly help it. When we quarrelled 
it was like a tonic to my self-respect; I 
felt superior, and forgot all about her 
wages. It was like being back in the 
manse again with my sister Peggy. 
The more she stormed the more com- 
posed was I, and it made her mad.” 
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“You must have an enviable temper!” 
said Nora admiringly. 

“I haven't. It’s a beast! But it’s 
just the ordinary average temper for 
awoman. Her furies are all fire; mine 
are—are splintered ice; that’s the only 
difference,” and she laughed with all 
ner heart. “I know I should be sorry; 
it's a sin,” she proceeded, “‘but I’m not, 
and I can't pretend to be. I feel it’s 
good for me to quarrel with ill-temper 
and selfishness. Father used to say 
that anger acts like poison in the 
blood; I don’t believe one word of it! a 
good rage makes me feel grand when 
it’s over. If Miss Skene was always 
dignified, and cool, and what she ought 
to be, I would have left her long ago. 
Lord! I couldn’t stand that! It would 
make me feel so small and servile. 
Wouldn’t you feel like that?’— 
and she leaned across to her nurse 
with the engaging frankness of a 
child. 

“I daresay I would,” said Norah, 
kissing her, for already they were 
friends. “But I’m sure I shouldn’t put 
up with more than a week of Grace. 
I'm afraid she hasn’t much of a heart.” 

“Oh, there’s worse! there’s worse!” 
pleaded Penelope, with a tone that 
brought out another of her qualities— 
forgiveness. “She has as good a heart 
as can be made out of brains. And 
when she’s nice she’s almost jolly. I’m 
certain she’s annoyed with herself al- 
ready.” 

She could forgive Miss Skene her 
tantrums, and even, apparently, her de- 
sertion, but not so readily could she 
forgive the imposition of Sir Andrew, 
who had made her look ridiculous to 
herself. Even yet her face would burn 
when she thought of her indiscretion. 
It was no excuse for her, she knew, 
that she should have chattered to him 
only in her ignorance of his: identity, 
but the offence began with him. “It 
was too bad!” she declared, “and you 
can teil him so from me. I abominate 
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the kind of joke that starts with false- 
hood.” 

“But it wasn’t exactly falsehood with 
my cousin,” protested Norah. “He was 
Tom Dunn for the occasion, and if you 
knew him as well as I do, you would 
understand that he kept up the charac- 
ter for the sake of Mrs. Nish, whose 
post-hiring business would suffer badly 
if it were generally known that she let 
jocular amateurs drive her landau. 
Why are you so unforgiving?” 

“I suppose it’s just my vanity,” con- 
fessed Penelope. “When I think of 
it I feel so—so small. I was taken 
at a disadvantage; it was cowardly. 
And I hope I'll never meet him, for I’ll 
tell him so.” 

For three or four weeks she was cer- 
tainly not to meet him, but still he got 
to know her day by day more inti- 
mately; day by day with more surprise 
and curiosity. Norah would come from 
the patient’s bedroom betraying her 
amusement at some new phase of that 
rebel nature; Captain Cutlass had a 
full report of everything. 

“Why!” he would cry, “she’s splen- 
did! I’m sorry she won't forgive me, 
but she’s right. When will she be 
able to be out? I’m all impatience.” 

“Tcehk! tehk! Andrew,” said Amelia 
in despair. “A saucy ” but she 
suddenly checked herself, at the disap- 
proval of his countenance. 

“What are her imperfections?” he de- 
manded from his cousin. “You've 
been telling me of nothing but her 
merits.” 

“I didn’t say she had any imperfec- 
tions,” answered Norah, smiling. 

“Good Lord!” said Captain Cutlass 
hurriedly, “I hope she’s not inhuman. 
But no: I remember! At least she has 
a fiery temper; I heard it in her very 
first words to me on Duntryne quay, 
and I saw it in her eyes when I made 
to help her to her feet on the river- 
side. But after all, temper’s hardly 
an imperfection. There's a frightful 
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kind of tame submission in some of 
your sex compared with which the 
violence of a virago is a virtue. There 
must be something else—ah! I remem- 
ber; a strained, high, unrefined inflec- 
tion in her voice, not quite pleasant, 
when she was contradictory. Women 
should have quiet, sweet, level voices, 
even when they’re furious.” 

“I see nothing wrong with her 
voice,” protested Norah. “It seems to 
me rather pretty and musical.” 

“Probably; but you never had the 
chance, perhaps, to hear it with the 
piccolo-stop out. I thought it pretty 
most of the time too,—at least it had 
possibilities in it, with a little training. 
Why women should learn to sing be- 
fore they have learned to speak is a 
thing I could never understand. 
They're speaking all the time, and 
they're only sometimes singing. They 
might as well learn to dance before 
they have learned to walk.” 

“Oh! if it’s a highly cultivated young 
person you expect to find in Pen,” said 
Norah, “you'll be disappointed. She's 
quite untutored and undisciplined, as 
naive as a child.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Sir Andrew 
high note, hopefully, “that’s 
That's promising! I like that! 
amiable friend Miss Skene has 
me more dubious than ever of what 
passes for cultivation and the discipline 
of conventional good breeding.” 

“Nonsense!” answered Norah bluntly. 
“You cry for a disciplined speaking 
voice in one breath, and condemn dis- 
cipline and good breeding in the next. 
You might at least be consistent.” 

“Please God, not!” he exclaimed. 
“I’d sooner be impulsive. ‘A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds.’ ” 

“She's 
should please you. 
comes into her head first.” 

“Better and better!” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Cutlass, rubbing his hands to- 
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gether between his knees. “I never 
know myself what I'm going to say till 
I have said it:’ and Miss Amelia 
turned up her eyes in despair at such a 
scatter-brained confession. 

“But Penelope’s impulsiveness,” said 
Norah quietly, “is apt to be followed 
by the same regrets that it brings to 
common mortals. Her annoyance with 
you is wounded pride; she feels that 
you had her at a disadvantage when 
she was indiscreet.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Andrew, “that was 
another thing. ven if I had been 
Dunn, she was indiscreet. She hurt 
me a little twice—by a reference to 
my marriage, and—another matter. 
Never mind! I could never have been 
so indiscreet as that myself, nor you. 
But of course we've had advantages.” 

“Oh, she’s imprudent as 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Sir An- 
drew, laughing. ‘Prudence is nearly 
always fear. ‘I was never afraid of 
anything—except myself,’ she said 
when my horses jibbed, and I could be- 
lieve her. She’s a_ perfect Stoic. 
You've been trying to show me her im- 
perfections, and e 

“I haven't,” protested Norah. 

“____I find they’re all virtues. 
independent, contradictory, self-willed, 
confident in her own convictions, spon- 
taneous, with no duplicity, clever. I 
believe a year of your society and the 
run of your book-shelves would make 
her perfect.” 

“But that would be to spoil her, 
wouldn’t it, Andy?” said Norah mock- 
ingly. “You wouldn’t have Penelope 
inhuman?” 

“You don’t exactly cateh what I 
mean,” said Captain Cutlass, looking 
with abstraction at his cousin’s profile 
and a little curl of hair upon her tem- 
ple. 

For a month the room where Pen- 
elope lay was the heart of the house; 
for every house has a special chamber 
whence the pulse of it is derived, even 
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if it only be the kitchen. She had 
kicked Mrs. Powrie’s pillows to the 
foot of her bed, impatient at the very 
sight of embroidered monograms repre- 
senting weary hours of foolish fancy- 
work that spoiled the pillow for its 
proper purpose, and sat for hours read- 
ing Miss Amelia’s novels. Mrs. Pow- 
rie would go in to her, and be, for 
twenty minutes at a time, a kind of 
mother; Norah’s frequent, longer visits, 
were the visits of a sister, and made 
the days too short: a broken limb 
seemed to be the best of fortune. 

By-and-by she could rise; a little 
later, venture out of doors to see the 
gold of the lilies and hear the lark and 
the mavis singing, and no longer could 
her meeting with her enemy be averted. 
He came upon her one day sitting un- 
der the veranda. There is a happy 
eye continually making pictures out of 
things familiar, even commonplace, 
and Captain Cutlass, coming on her 
suddenly, thought the unpretentious 
front of his house enlivened by her 
presence. It seemed as if she had 
been there for years—since the old un- 
repenetrable times when he was a 
sailor coming home with eyes sea- 
wearied, to look again with delight on 
the green of the rhododendrons. Jean 
had sat there sometimes; Norah often 
—how like, in some respects, the 
stranger was to his cousin! 

“I’m delighted to see you out,” he 
told her, taking her hand and sitting 
down beside her. 

“Thank you,” 
then, more warmly, 
been so good!” 

“Though we began badly,” he sug- 
gested, and saw at once he had blun- 
dered, for she reddened. 

“It's not improving the situation to 
bring that up again,” she said coldly. 
“I have been trying to forget it.” 

“Pardon me.” said Sir Andrew 
softly; “that was not what I was think- 
ing of; I was alluding to your accident. 


said Penelope. and 
“everybody has 
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I've said all I mean to say about— 
about the other thing. That's past; 
that’s finished. Fugit! Ive forgotten 
all about it. And now I hope we're 
going to be friends. Why not?’ He 
beamed on her so jovially, so far from 
any spirit of contrition, that she had 
to smile. 

“Why not?’ she replied. “Except 
that you—you told me a lie to begin 
with. I didn’t like it. 1 don't like it. 
I suppose it’s because I never could lie 
myself. I've tried it; sometimes it 
would be useful, but somehow it makes 
you feel as if you were dirty. I'm al- 
ways for the downright truth!” 

She spoke with a flurried ardency, 
breathing short between her sentences, 
looking him straight in the eyes with- 
out a quiver of her lashes, and he was 
seized with a tremendous admiration. 

“That is right!’ he said, “absolutely 
right! And I hope that you will learn 
by-and-by that dissimulation is as dis- 
tasteful to myself as it is to you. Why! 
Fancy Farm is quite an inappropriate 
name for this place; it is the palace of 
truth. Norah's exactly like you in 
that particular; she hates any form of 
falsehood, either sentimentalism or af- 
fectation, and I'm——” He stopped, 
reflected for a moment, and chuckled. 
“I reserve the right to be harmlessly 
mendacious when the wind’s north- 
west. I like you!” 

He delivered this finding with a hot 
impetuosity, and she could not doubt 
the candor of his eyes; but neither 
could she forego the obvious retort. 

“That's nice!” she said. “But I sup- 
pose the wind’s north-west at present.” 

He was charmed; he had never be- 
fore met any one quite like her, except 
in some respects his cousin. She made 
him think of the free wild moor and 
morning walks there, for folk to Cap- 
tain Cutlass often had some spirit of a 
certain place and weather. For half- 
an-hour they sat together in the fore- 
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noon sun; Miss Amelia, disapproving at 
a window, wondered at what they 
laughed so much. Penelope put all 
his whimsical ideas to the test of prose, 
like another Jamie Birrell; he delighted 
in her spirit of dissent, in one who 
spoke without reserve, with the bold 
unconsciousness of childhood. 

“I envy Miss Skene the stimulation 
of your contradiction,” he declared, 
and a shadow came to her face. 

“Miss Skene,” she replied, “will have 
to dispense with that sort of stimulus 
in future; I'm not going back to her. I 
told her so before she left, and she 
probably doesn't believe it, but I al- 
ways ride when I saddle, as my father 
says.” 

“Norah!” he cried, running into the 
house, and his cousin came hurriedly to 
see what caused this peremptory man- 
ner. 

“Do you know,” he asked eagerly, 
“that Penelope is not going back to 
your friend Miss Skene?” 

“I don’t,” said Norah, smiling. “She 
seems to have taken you into her con- 
fidence again pretty readily, consider- 
ing the way you have already abused 
it.” 

“You must keep her here!” he went 
on impetuously. 

“In what capacity?” asked his cousin 
quietly. 

“You are as much in need of a com- 
panion as Miss Skene.” 

“Not quite,” she replied. “I've al- 
ways you and Aunt Amelia, and— 
there’s often Reginald. I like Penelope 
immensely, she’s so like myself in 
some respects, and seems sometimes to 
remind me of a sister I never had. 
But I couldn't engage the girl who 
saved my life to put up my hair, even 
if I didn’t find it better for my health 
to do so for myself.” 

“If you don’t make some arrange- 
ment whereby she'll stay, I'll marry 
her, offhand, myself!" said Captain 
Cutlass. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BI-CENTENARY OF THE PIANO. 


The most popular of the greater 
musical instruments is also the young- 
est. 

In the Church St. Cecilia’s spokes- 
man is the organ; in the theatre, at 
the Symphony concert, and out of 
doors the orchestra or band; in the cot- 
tage, owing to its cheapness, the reed 
organ or harmonium. Elsewhere mu- 
sic without a piano is almost non-ex- 
istent. 

With the exception of the organ, the 
instrument is unknown, solos on which 
are complete without a piano-forte ac- 
companiment. Three voices or instru- 
ments must combine before the per- 
formers can bid defiance to the piano. 
Unaccompanied duets—save as exer- 
cises—are virtually unknown. 

The instrument is ubiquitous. The 
house without one is unfurnished. So 
is even the gentleman's yacht and the 
small passenger steamer. Music is 
studied through the medium of the 
piano more than through the voice and 
all other instruments put together. <A 
serutiny of a number of British Exam- 
ination returns shows that eighty-two 
percent of the examinees are piano- 
forte students. Other subjects, in- 
cluding the voice and theory, only mus- 
ter eighteen per cent. 

And yet, compared with instruments 
of the harp and flute type, the piano is 
a thing of yesterday. Dame Nature 
does not always set her seeds and 
germs in the soil most suitable for 
them. Has not the thistle grown 
much more luxuriantly in Australia 
than in Scotland, and the rabbit in- 
creased faster there than in its native 
climes? Nor is it in the animal and 
vegetable world only that extraordi- 
nary developments have followed from 
transplantation. The world of art can 
furnish parallel examples. Thus, 
there are four ways in which a taut 


string can be made to yield a musical 
note. It can be plucked, as in the 
harp; seraped, as in the fiddle; tapped, 
as in the dulcimer; and blown across, 
as in the ADolian harp. Two of these 
have produced revolutions in the mu- 
sical world. But both were known for 
centuries before the revolution took 
place. And the revolution in neither 
case oceurred in the original home of 
the germinal instrument, but was a 
result of transplantation. It arose not 
from discovery of an acoustical fact, 
but recognition of its possibilities. 
During the greater part of the world’s 
history instruments played with the 
fingers or a plectrum, chiefly the lyre 
and harp, held sway. Those played 
with the bow were known only in In- 
dia. They had at most but two 
strings, and were comparatively insig- 
nificant. It was not till the Crusaders 
brought the Oriental “ugab” into Eu- 
rope that the immense superiority of 
the bow over the fingers as a means of 
eliciting sound from a string began to 
be discovered—to the overthrow of in- 
struments whose supremacy had been 
unquestioned from the time of Jubal. 
Similarly instruments in which the 
strings were made to vibrate by the 
impact of a little hammer have been 
known, especially in Persia and Arabia, 
from a remote antiquity. Yet it was 
not in Persia or Arabia, but in Italy, 
and not till the eighteenth century 
A.D., that the full possibilities of the 
little hammer system began to unfold 
themselves. 

The law of succession in things me- 
chanical would seem to be as fond of 
passing over a generation and of de- 
riving from collateral branches as is 
the law of heredity. The father of 
the pianoforte in point of time was the 
harpsichord, and its mother the spinet 
or virginal, a smaller form of the same 
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instrument. But its distinguishing 
principle, the employment of hammers 
in place of a quill or “jack” which 
plucked the string, is derived from a 
much more remote and collateral rel- 
ative—the dulcimer, an instrument of 
great antiquity, in which wires were 
struck with hammers held in the 
hands. A pianoforte is indeed sim- 
ply a dulcimer operated by means of 
a keyboard. 

The human mind is prone to assume 
that every invention had a single ori- 
gin and sole originator. Simultaneous 
discoveries and composite inventions 
do not appeal to it. Often it is the 
historian’s duty to dispel this assump- 
tion and substitute facts less grateful 
to the imagination. The advent of 
the pianoforte, however, affords a wel- 
come exception. It can be located as 
to both place and time; nor is there 
any reasonable doubt as to the hero 
of the romance. True, at one time the 
honor of being its inventor was claimed 
for Christoph G. Schroeter of Hvohen- 
stein, in Saxony, and at another for the 
Frenchman, Marius, but the searching 
investigations of Cavaliere Leto Puliti, 
published in 1874, have completely es- 
tablished the claim of the Italian, Bar- 
tolommeo Cristofori. 

It is not difficult to imagine why 
the Florentine instrument maker set 
himself the task of grafting the key- 
board principle of the harpsichord on 
to the hammer principle of the Oriental 
dulcimer. Music consists of three ele- 
ments, Pitch, Time, and Intensity. In 
this latter quality, which governs ex- 
pression, the harpsichord was very 
weak. Its strings were plucked, or 
twanged, by a quill, or metal plectrum, 
a medium vastly inferior to a felt-cov- 
ered hammer for controlling gradua- 
tion of tone. Hence the new instru- 
ment was greeted as being a “clavicem- 
balo col piano e forte,” that is, a keyed 
dulcimer, on which both soft and loud 
notes could be played. This term was 


soon abbreviated to “forte-piano” and 
“piano-forte,” which for long were 
used interchangeably. At the time it 
was applied to Cristofori’s invention 
the name was probably supposed to be 
new. In 1879, however, two letters 
were discovered by the custos of the 
Biblioteca Estense at Modena, proving 
it to be a revival. The letters are 
dated June 27 and December 31, 1598. 
They are from an instrument maker 
named Paliarino to Alphonso II. Duke 
of Modena, and refer to the recovery 
of “the instrument Piano e Forte, with 
the organ underneath” and to “an- 
other Piano e Forte on which the late 
Duke had played.” Unfortunately they 
give no clue to the character of the 
instruments. They prove, however, 
that attempts to improve on the expres- 
sionless character of the harpsichord 
were more than a century old at the 
time Cristofori met with success. 

Cristofori, or Cristofali, as his name 
is occasionally spelt, was born in 1651 
and spent his early life at Padua. 
Probably he became the most eminent 
harpsichord maker of his day, for 
Prince Ferdinand,. son of the Grand 
Duke Cosmo III, and a skilled player 
on the instrument, induced him to 
transfer himself to Florence. This 
was in 1687 or soon after. The play- 
wright and antiquary, Francesco Maf- 
fei, visited Florence in 1709, in his 
“Giornale dei Letterati d'Italia,” pub- 
lished two years later, he states that 
Cristofori had made four “gravicembali 
col piano e forte.” Though 1710 is the 
date given in the older histories and 
dictionaries of music for the invention 
of the piano, Maffei’s book shows the 
first instrument to have been in ex- 
istence at least a year—probably two 
or three years—earlier. 

It is probable that Handel played 
on one of these first pianos. Prince 
Ferdinand, had, in 1708, induced him, 
then a young man of twenty-three, to 
visit Florence and compose music for 
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a melodrama. Handel remained a 
year and brought out his first opera, 
“Roderigo.” Being in the same town, 
and having a common patron, it is im- 
possible that he and Cristofori should 
not meet, or that, meeting, Handel 
should not try the new instrument. 
Unlike his great contemporary, J. S. 
Bach, he is, however, not known to 
have expressed any opinion on it. 

In addition to the instruments 
named by Maffei, Cristofori is known 
to have made a piano in 1720 and an- 
other in 1726, both of which are still 
in existence. Their compass is respect- 
ively four, and four and a half, oc- 
taves. Yet he does not seem to have 
made as many instruments as one 
would have expected of the inventor. 
He was, it must be remembered, 
nearer sixty than fifty years old when 
he made the invention. His instru- 
ments were marred by an imperfect 
“escapement,” or means of meeting the 
rebound of the hammer. And in the 
land of its birth pianoforte manufac- 
ture soon came to a standstill. 

The dulcimer had to undergo a sec- 
ond transplantation before it showed 
signs of the wonderful growth and 
perfection to which it has since at- 
tained. To Italy it owes its keyboard, 
but it is to England and Germany that 
it owes the zenith of its development. 
Indeed, it is only by a few years that 
Italy can claim priority of invention. 

Two men already alluded to, Marius, 
a French harpsichord maker, in 1716, 
and Christoph G. Schroeter, a German, 
between 1717 and 1721, invented instru- 
ments of the keyed-dulcimer type. 
That they did so independently of Cris- 
tofori is shown by the marked inferior- 
ity of the mechanism. Neither of them 
seems to have prosecuted his discovery 
to any extent. 

The first manufacturer after Cristo- 
fori to make any considerable number 
of instruments, indeed, “the first to 
manufacture pianofortes successfully,” 
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was Gottfried Silbermann, who settled 
in Frieberg as an organ-builder in 
1712. No incident in musical history 
is better known than the visit of the 
venerable John Sebastian Bach and 
his eldest son to Frederick the Great, 
at the Palace at Potsdam in 1747. The 
King, a passionate lover of music, had 
acquired a number of Silbermann’s 
pianofortes; “Old Bach,” as his Majesty 
affectionately called him, had to try 
them, and it was doubtless by his mar- 
vellous extemporizations on these, as 
well as on the King's Silbermann or- 
gans, that he so astonished his royal 
host.’ ‘ 
Frederick does not appear to have 
accumulated such an absurd number 
of duplicate instruments as did some 
princely personages. But the differ- 
ence in the distribution of musical 
wealth between our own day and his 
is striking. The student of political 
economy is not likely to turn to the 
life-story of the piano, for material 
wherewith to point the moral and 
adorn the tale he has to tell. But he 
might turn to many a less fruitful 
field. In the present day a palace 
contains no more pianos than are 
likely to be used, and the smallest 
houses are rarely without one. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
clavier instruments appear to have been 
looked upon much as a philatelist looks 
upon his stamps—as things to be col- 
lected rather than used. The owner- 
ship was vested in comparatively few 
persons. Thus, Duke Alphonso II, of 
Modena, already referred to, had at 
least fifty-two clavier instruments, in- 
cluding organs. Moreover, such a 
number is said to have been by no 
means unusual to one of his position 
1It is somewhat strange that Carlyle makes 
no allusion to this incident in his lite of 
Frederick. He was quite aware of it and 
= the exact date, April 7th, to Sir G. 
rove. Was he not musical enongh to be 
aware of Bach’s true greatness? As the 
most massive and severely intellectual of 


musicians, one would have thought that 
Bach would have appealed to him. 
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and period—1598. A century later the 
Prince Ferdinand de’ Medici had at 
least forty. 

For fifty years after its invention the 
new instrument appeared almost to 
have been still-born. It lay dormant. 
Bach commended the mechanism of the 
Silbermann pianos, but condemned 
them for their weakness of tone, and 
declared that more expression could 
be produced from the clavichord—in 
which the strings were struck by tan- 
gents—than on either the harpsichord 
or piano; and though after Silbermann 
had removed this defect Bach declared 
the instrument “faultless,” it still made 
little headway. 

Yet it only needed a man sufficiently 
gifted, and young enough to master 
the new touch—totally different from 
that of the harpsichord—to make the 
piano bound into a position with which 
rivalry was impossible. Such an ex- 
ponent the instrument found in John 
Christian Bach, eleventh of the 
“great” Bach, and popularly known as 
the “English” Bach from his long resi- 
dence in London. It is from his ar- 
rival in London in 1759 that the rivalry 
between the piano and the harpsichord 
may be said to have begun. That, 
while highly gifted, he was of a much 
gayer disposition than his forbears and 
brothers, probably, in a financial sense, 
helped him. The elegance and _ bril- 
liance of his compositions and play- 
ing did much to popularize his favorite 
instrument. Perhaps his being music- 
master to the Queen and Royal Family 
did so too. The manufacture of pianos 
in England to any considerable degree 
may be dated from his advent. And 
for a length of time London was the 
centre of piano-making activity, though 
the makers were largely Italians. 

The first public notice of a piano- 
forte in England was on a Covent Gar- 
den playbill of May 16, 1767, which an- 
nounced that “Miss Brickler will sing 
a favorite song from ‘Judith,’ accom- 
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panied by Mr. Dibdin, on a new instru- 
ment call’d Piano Forte.” The first 
use of it as a solo instrument appears 
to have been a performance by John 
Christian Bach at the Thatched House 
on June 2, 1768. A few years later, 
in 1771, it was introduced at Drury 
Lane, Mr. Burney, a nephew of the cel- 
ebrated Dr. Burney, being appointed to 
play it. 

Anyone loking at a pianoforte action 
might pardonably wonder why so elab- 
orate a mechanism should be necessary 
to enable a hammer to strike a string. 
The reason is that inventors of string 
instruments with a hammer action are 
beset with two difficulties. The first 
is to devise a means whereby the ham- 
mer, after striking the string, shall re- 
bound, and leave the string free even 
though the key remains depressed: 
otherwise there could be no sustained 
tone. The other is to ensure that the 
hammer, though leaving the string ab- 
solutely free, and not liable to uninten- 
tional rebounding, shall be capable of 
rapid repetitions of a note. The his- 
tory of the evolution of the pianoforte 
is the history of the overcoming, of 
these difficulties. Cristofori only par- 
tially overcame them. The perfect- 
ing did not take place till after the in- 
strument had celebrated its jubilee. 
and was the work of others, chiefly 
of the Dutchman, Americus Backus, 
with the assistance, it is said, of the 
Scotsman, John Broadwood, and 
apprentice, presumably English, 
ert Stoddart. 

“Perfecting” is no rhetorical figure. 
For just as no improvement has been 
made in the violin since the time of 
Antonio Stradivarius, in the early 
eighteenth century, so no material 
change in pianoforte “escapement,” as 
it is called, has been made since the 
invention of what, from the scene of 
the discovery being London, came to be 
known as the “English action.” This 
action was preferred by so exacting a 
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critic as Chopin to any other, and to- 
day, nearly a century and a half after 
its invention, in its essentials is still in 
use. 

Ten years after the perfecting of the 
escapement, namely, in 1782, John 
Broadwood invented the device popu- 
larly known as the “loud,” but more 
correctly as the “sustaining” pedal, and 
also one form of “soft” pedal. Despite 
its constant misuse, the former inven- 
tion has enormously enhanced the 
power of the instrument, and it would 
be difficult to exaggerate its value un- 
der the foot of a skilful player. 

In shape the piano has gone through 
the “wing” “pig-head,” or “grand” 
form; the “square,” “oblong,” or ‘“‘ta- 
ble” form; and finally returned to its 
original form, that of the present 
“grand.” About the year 1800 the “up- 
right,” “cabinet,” or “cottage” piano 
was invented, the first examples com- 
ing from the workshop of Isaac Haw- 
kins. Upright pianos had been made 
before this, but they were simply 
“grand” or horizontal pianos turned 
upwards; the strings did not go below 
the level of the keyboard. 

But not even with a perfected es- 
capement and the sustaining and soft 
pedals had pianoforte manufacture 
reached its climax. There was yet to 
come a device which should not only 
admit of a largely extended compass 
but also of the treble strings being 
made stronger than the bass ones orig- 
inally were, and of an immensely in- 
creased volume of tone. This was the 
introduction of iron and steel in the 
construction of the frames. Like 
many other innovations of incalcula- 
ble value, the experiment was at first 
a failure. Foreshadowed by Joseph 
Smith in 1799, and tried by James 
Shudi Broadwood in 1804, it was not 
till 1818 that metal was permanently 
substituted for wood in the framework 
of the piano. 

A modern grand pianoforte—taking 
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a “Broadwood” concert grand as an ex- 
ample—passes in the process of man- 
ufacture through some eighty pairs of 
hands; it contains 10,700 pieces of 
wood, metal and felt (Messrs. Broad- 
wood spend £2,000 a year on glue 
alone!), and the tension on the strings 
is estimated st thirty-two tons! (When 
iron frames were first introduced it 
was ten tons; a quarter of a century 
ago it was sixteen tons.) And the dif- 
ference between the sweet but tink- 
ling instruments known to Haydn and 
Mozart and the veritable “chamber or- 
chestra,” as the concert piane of to- 
day has aptly been called, has mainly 
come about because iron has entered 
into the soul of the instrument. 

“Unmusical England” may not un- 
reasonably be proud of her part in the 
evolution of the most popular of instru- 
ments. True, that, as already stated, 
during the earlier stages of pianoforte 
manufacture most of the workmen in 
British factories were foreigners, 
chiefly Italians, but they were soon re- 
placed by English workmen. The 
British firms of Broadwood, Stodart, 
Wornum, and Collard sprang into be- 
ing. London was the centre of the 
pianoforte manufacturing industry, 
and till the establishment of Erard’s 
factory at Paris in 1777, or, rather, its 
re-establishment in 1796, France, if 
not Germany, drew her supplies there- 
from. 

The triumph of the piano may be 
considered as achieved in 1796 when 
it superseded the harpsichord in that 
most conservative of institutions, the 
British “King’s Band.” 

Thus its life story divides naturally 
into three periods: fifty years during 
which it lay dormant; fifty years of ri- 
valry with the harpsichord; and a hun- 
dred years during which its develop- 
ment has been a romance. In a little 
under a century—1797-1889—one firm 
alone, Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff and Co., 
turned out 100,000 instruments; and in 
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a little over a century—1780-1894— 

Messrs. Broadwood manufactured al- 

most double the number: 195,000; and 

Messrs. Collard and Collard nearly as 

many. If the keys of Messrs. Broad- 

wood's pianos alone were placed end 
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to end they would extend more than 
3,987 miles, or further than from Lon- 
don to Chicago! And the wire in them 
would go upwards of thirteen times 
around the world! 

Clement Antrobus Harris. 
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Set occasions seldom move the fine 
frenzy of the poet. The sudden stir 
of personal feeling that sets in motion 
those rare forces which lie behind all 
supreme poetry is, somehow or another, 
absent from anticipated great events. 
This is inexplicable on any analysis, 
for a great poem is, in most cases, the 
result of prolonged meditation, and one 
might think that such an event as the 
Coronation of a King would move the 
heart more deeply than the crowning of 
a singer. Yet the bays have moved 
more singers than the Crown. Words- 
worth indeed wrote a very fine sonnet 
on the death of King George III., but 
not one word on the Accession or Coro- 
nation of Queen Victoria. Among his 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets are sonnets ad- 
dressed to King Alfred, to Richard I., 
Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth, Charles 
Il., William III., all of them extra- 
ordinarily poor sonnets, though writ- 
ten when the author was still scarcely 
past his prime, as the forty-fifth sonnet 
of this series (on Westminster Abbey) 
shows. Wordsworth’s last poem, the 
“Ode on the Installation of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert as Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, July, 
1847,” is hardly a subject for criticism, 
but it has some echoes of past great- 
ness, and the quartet describing Queen 
Victoria’s childhood has a touch of the 
ancient magic :— 


Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold, 
Uplifted in his arms the child; 


And, while the fearless Infant smiled, 
Her happier destiny foretold:— 
Infancy, by Wisdom mild, 

Trained to health and artless beauty; 


Youth by pleasure unbeguiled 
From the love of lofty duty; 
Womanhood is pure renown, 
Seated on her lineal throne: 
Leaves of myrtle in her Crown, 
Fresh from lustre all their own. 
Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside, 
This shall be her choicest blessing, 
Oft to royal hearts denied. 


But there are glorious exceptions to the 
dulness of laureate poems. Tennyson 
was a Laureate indeed. Sixteen years 
after Wordsworth’s last ode came the 
splendid “Welcome to Alexandra.” 
There was a movement and a vigor in 
it that few Royal odes have possessed, 
and we re-read it to-day with a pa- 
thetic interest, and are still moved with 
its music and its thrill:— 


Sea Kings’ daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra! 
Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of 
thee, 
Alexandra! 
Welcome her, thunders of fort and of 
fleet! 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the 
street! 
Welcome her, all things youthful and 
sweet, 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet! 


Then, again, the welcome to the Duch- 
ess of Edinburgh was not less fine:— 
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The golden news along the steppes is 
blown, 

And at thy name the Tartar tents are 
stirr’d; 

Elburz and all the Caucasus have 
beard: 

And all the sultry palms of India 
known, 

Alexandrovna. 


The voices of our universal sea 
On capes of Afric as on cliffs of Kent, 
The Maoris and that Isle of Continent, 
And loyal pines of Canada murmur 
thee, 
Marie Alexandrovna. 


The fact that England and Russia 
share between them the greater part 
of the earth has not elsewhere been 
so strikingly set forth. 

Again, the Dedication of the “Idylls 
of the King” is in itself a superb poem, 
und the same, of course, is true of the 
famous stanzas, “To the Queen” :— 


And statesmen at her Council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bonds of freedom wider yet 

By shaping some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will, 
And compass’d by the inviolate sea. 


¥ew poets have ever so entirely recog- 
nized the dignity of kingship, the ne- 
cessity of freedom and the ultimate 
oneness of kingship and freedom. 
When we turn to earlier poets of 
great rank who have written Royal 
pvems to order, so to speak, we nat- 
urally think of Shakespeare’s conclud- 
ing lines of King Henry VIIT., spoken 
by Cranmer. Spenser probably thought 
that in the Faerie Queene he had out- 
bidden all poetic comers in the art of 
Royal compliments addressed to the di- 
vine Elizabeth, in the person of Glori- 
ana, or Belpheebe, or Britomart. In 
her own person he addresses the Queen 
in the prologue to the First Book. 
After invoking the Nine, Cupid and 
Mars, he calls for help to Elizabeth:— 


And with them eke, O goddesse heav- 
enly bright, 
Mirror of grace and majestie divine, 
Great Ladie of the greatest Isle, whose 
light 
Like Phcebus’ lampe throughout the 
world doth shine, 
Shed thy faire beames into my feeble 
eyne, 
And rase my thoughtes, too humble 
and too vile, 
To thinke of that true glorious type of 
thine, 
The argument of mine afflicted stile: 
The which to heare vouchsafe, O 
dearest dread, awhile. 


This “afflicted stile” is great nonsense. 
but probably no one will say it is bad 
poetry. The whole range of the Eliza- 
bethan literary expansion is there, and 
one is almost afraid to laugh when 
Spenser treats Elizabeth as a super- 
goddess. But one can understand why 
Elizabeth liked Spenser and Burleigh 
detested him. 

But Shakespeare was not the man to 
be outdone even by the astounding 
performance of the sweetest, if the 
least lucid, of English poets. The Bard 
of Avon was a Bard indeed when he 
wrote his belated anticipation of the 
career of Gloriana. It is, indeed, great 
poetry :— 

Saba was never 

More covetous of wisdom and fair vir- 
tue 

Than this pure soul shall be: all 
princely graces, 

That mould up such a mighty piece as 
this is, 

With all the virtues that attend the 
good, 

Shall still be doubled on her: Truth 
shall nurse her, 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still coun- 
sel her: 

She shall be lov’d and fear’d; her own 
shall bless her; 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten 
corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow: 
good grows with her: 

In her days every man shall ‘eat in 
safety, 
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Under his own vine, what he plants; 
and sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his 
neighbors: 

God shall be truly known; and those 
about her 

From her shall read the perfect ways 
of honor, 

And by those claim their greatness, not 


by blood. 

She shall be, to the happiness of Eng- 
land 

An agéd Princess; many days shall see 


her, 
And yet no day without a deed to 


crown it. 

Happy the Queen that had two such 
poets to hymn her as Spenser and 
Shakespeare. Such an event has, per- 
haps, never before happened in the his- 
tory of literature. And they took their 
singing seriously. Never a smile, we 
may be sure, over the praise which is 
so gigantic that it ceases to be fulsome! 
The age took itself and its self-esti- 
mate, and “its Monarchs and its 
dames,” as Browning would say, so se- 
riously that we must feel sorry that 
we cannot sit and do likewise. True it 
is that modesty is not an affliction of 
our age, as it was not of the Eliza- 
bethan, yet even our want of modesty 
cannot assume the unabashed sim- 
plicity of Spenser. Perhaps that is 
due to our lack of poets. But in fact 
it was all part of the great manner 
with which the Elizabethan age and 
the age that followed were endowed. 
Milton’s mighty sonnet addressed to 
is in its way a royal 

is fitly enough in the 
It is addressed to one 


Cromwell 
poem, and 
great manner. 
who 


To peace and truth thy glorious way 
hast ploughed, 

And on the neck of crowned Fortune 
proud 

Hast reared God’s trophies, and His 
work pursued. 


Beside these words one must place Mar- 
vell’s famous lines on Charles I.—and 
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Wwe must remember that Marvell, too, 
was a Republican:— 


He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; 
Nor call’d the Gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right; 
But bow’d his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 


To the old poets a Coronation meant 
more from the poetical point of 
view than it does to us. To us it is 
one more spectacle; to them it was a 
moving event of heartfelt moment. 
Kings then were like Prime Min- 
isters are now, in and out of office. 
The Groom condoled with Richard 
IL.:— 


Oh, how it yearned, my heart, when 
I beheld, 
In London streets, that Coronation-day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Bar- 
bary! 
That horse 
bestrid, 
That horse 
dress’d. 
The Crown was then, as indeed it has 
become again, a symbol of spiritual 
force. Who can ever forget the won- 
derful scene in which Prince Harry put 
on the crown that Bolingbroke took 
from Richard:— 


My gracious Lord! My father! 

This sleep is sound indeed; this is a 
sleep, 

That from this golden rigol 
divore’d 

So many English kings .. . 

My due from thee is this imperial 
crown, 

Which, as immediate from thy place 
and blood, 

Denies itself to me. Lo, here it sits, 

‘Which Heaven shall guard: and put the 
world’s whole strength 

Into one giant arm, it shall not force 

This lineal honor from me: this from 
thee 

Will I to mine leave, as ’tis left to me. 


But the king knew the burden of the 


that thou so often hast 


that I so carefully have 


hath 
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crown that Harry was to wear. “Un- 
easy lies the head that wears a crown” 
was the burden of his last hours, and 
in this great play the responsibilities of 
kingship are dwelt on with an insist- 
ence that is the sign of the age. This 
necessary sense of responsibility is fur- 
ther developed in the scene between the 
new king and the Chief Justice. To 
Shakespeare, as to Tennyson, the no- 
tion of kingship was associated with 
liberty and national well-being, and the 
Coronation was the outward symbol of 
a great spiritual fact. Had Shakes- 
peare been alive to-day, it is impossi- 
ble not to think that he would have 
composed a noble Coronation poem on 
this theme, enlarging, in his great man- 
ner on the gathering of free kindred 
nations from all the seas of the earth 
to the crowning of a king who is as 
fully the King of Canada, Australasia, 
Southern Africa, and India as he is of 
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the Home Islands. His realm is, like 
his Coronation-stone (brought from 
Scone to Westminster in 1297), more 
foreign than English. Andrew of 
Wyntoun, the Scottish poet of the four- 
teenth century, tells us that long be- 
fore the time of Christ this stone was 
brought by Simon Brek out of Spain 
into Scotland, and perhaps it can be 
traced back from Spain to Egypt and 
Scythia, whence the poet derives the 
Scottish people. Kingship itself is as 
mysterious as the historic and prehis- 
toric stone that has played its part in 
so many English Coronations. By an 
intangible tie and an inexplicable influ- 
ence, which intensify with the moral 
force of the race, it brings together the 
most diverse forces and unifies into 
corporate life realms scattered like the 
stars. The function of kingship is a 
poet’s theme, and might well once more 
inspire a poet’s pen. 





DEAR OLD CECIL. 


By His Honor Juper Parry. 


II. 

That it would have saved me much 
sorrow and ignominy if I had never 
seen dear old Cecil again after we left 
Birchester is but too obvious from the 
details of my shameful story. But as 
many find their way into social circles 
whose atmosphere is too rare and fine 
for their breathing, so I was to find 
myself continually at his side when 
the sacrifice had to be made to rescue 
the great one from disaster. And as 
I read history, it is the honorable des- 
tiny of the unfit to go down to perdi- 
tion that the survival of the higher 
type may be ensured; and the least we 
can do is to accept our position without 
vulgar remonstrance. And who am 
I, who was indeed a devoted lover of 
Ethel, that I should repine to remem- 
ber that it was through me she was 
first introduced to dear old Cecil. It 


may be that her frail unworldly nature 
was not suited to his splendid schemes 
of advancement, that her narrow up- 
bringing in circles of provincial moral- 
ity unsuited her to be the mate of one 
who never considered himself shackled 
by mean precepts of orthodox morals 
when he had a great end to gain that 
required boldness and resource. I 
have heard that her married life was 
not a pleasant picture, but it was at 
least framed in gold. 

After our schooldays I had returned 
to my native town in the Midlands, and 
on the death of my parents, coming 
into my litle patrimony, I was glad to 
be taken into the business of my 
father’s old friend the Alderman, the 
more so as his daughter Ethel and I 
had known each other from childhood, 
and I began to believe that her friend- 
ship for me would ripen into love. 
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And in Oldminster, where we lived, 
which is the capital of Loamshire and 
the centre of that Midland activity 
which is the anchor of the great ship 
of England on which we make our 
voyage, holding the country in the 
sweeping tides of wild onward 
thoughts firmly moored in mid-stream 
—there Ethel and I lived our little 
lives. I was her father’s cashier, and 
the Alderman had a flourishing busi- 
ness in coal, and the world would have 
gone very well with us perhaps if there 
had been no kings and conquerors, and 
dear old Cecil had not needed our 
services. . 

And often I think, looking back on 
the past, how like life is to that little 
river Murwell which flows through 
Oldminster, winding slowly round the 
cathedral hill and out into the pas- 
ture fields below. And how Ethel 
and I, rowing on its surface, were only 
like two dragon-flies darting among 
its reeds, and that when the storms beat 
upon the wolds and the stream rose 
and overflowed its banks and swept all 
away before it of necessity our day 
Was over. 

I had not seen dear old Cecil for 
some four or five years, and like a 
heedless fool, not thinking that my life 
might be wanted as a pawn to be 
thrown away in the game of the Mas- 
ter, I had mapped for myself a pleas- 
ant future. The coal business was 
respectable and old-fashioned. We 
bought coal at the collieries in the 
north and sold it at a profit to gas- 
works and mills and to the smaller 
wholesale houses. The Alderman, 
and his father before him, had made a 
reasonable income in this way, and so 
much was I in his favor that it looked 
as if his only daughter Ethel would 
give me the right in due course to carry 
on this respectable trade into a future 
generation. I, for my own part, held 
a position in Oldminster not to be de- 
spised. I was secretary of the Lawn 


Tennis Club, I sang a somewhat doubt- 
ful tenor in the Cathedral choir, I was 
a regular member of the Oldminster 
Field Naturalist Society, and I was 
never omitted from the invitations to 
“at homes” or garden-parties where the 
Alderman and his daughter were in- 
vited. Looking back on this peaceful 
life, I can only liken my position to 
that of some happy peasant in Switzer- 
land or Italy, who, unconcerned with 
the plans of Napoleon, had made his ar- 
rangements for domestic happiness in 
his peaceful valley without thought of 
the flood-storms of history that the 
Master was gathering together in the 
unknown heights above. 

I shall never forget the cold shock 
to my heart when, looking through the 
window of our office near the railway- 
station yard, I saw the figure of dear 
old Cecil gazing at our coal stacks wth 
the air of a general commandeering 
provender for an advancing army. He 
had changed but little. Somewhat 
stouter and flabbier perhaps he was, 
and he had assumed that shiny hat and 
frock-coat and heavy gold chain upon 
a white waistcoat that in the early 
*seventies went so far to impress the 
“provinces” with their inferiority to 
the metropolis. 

He threw open our door with a rude 
eall for the Alderman. 

“Why, it’s Pug Dog!” he cried with 
delight. “Dear old Pug Dog! This 
makes it easy. Who would have 
thought of finding you here?” 

He pulled out a big cigar-case. The 
Alderman disliked tobacco. But he 
was the same old Cecil. There 
was no denying him. In a few mo- 
ments I was at his feet again detail- 
ing to him the most inner secrets of 
our business. 

He listened in silence, and grunting 
approval at what I told him said, “Take 
me along to see your Alderman; I think 
I shall buy him.” 

It was lunch-time, and I rose from 
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my desk and led dear old Cecil up the 
hill to the Alderman’s house near the 
Cathedral as if I had been a mountain 
peasant taking Napoleon himself across 
the Alps. I felt in my heart that it 
meant disaster for me and those I 
loved, but I had no doubt that it was 
a thing that had to be done. 

It was when I saw the joy of the 
simple Alderman in meeting one who 
was already so well known in the City 
as dear old Cecil, and when I saw 
Ethel blush as he took her little hand 

‘in his fat palm and held it, as I 
thought over-long, that I feared I was 
playing the Judas to those I loved. 

“It is a big scheme,” said the Al- 
derman after lunch—“a big scheme. I 
should like to be init. You must not 
think we country folk are behind the 
times.” 

Dear old Cecil smiled his fat smile on 
the Alderman, intimating to him that 
he considered him a commercial genius. 

The Alderman blushed. 


“And when can you come down and 
spend a few days with us and go into 
it in detail?” asked the Alderman. 

“What about next Monday?” replied 
dear old Cecil, and looked across at 


Ethel. 

And then Ethel blushed, and next 
Monday was agreed upon. 

It appeared that dear old Cecil was 
intent on putting up the price of coal 
against consumers, and was by way of 
making a ring of the best buyers in the 
country. It was one of his early ef- 
forts before he touched tea and suet 
and finally oil, with which his name 
will always be coupled in the world’s 
history. He spent a week with us, and 
would sit by the hour in my office 
whilst I showed him figures and in- 
voices and taught him the coal trade 
as it had been. It was dear old Cecil 
who made the coal trade what it was 
and what it remained until the passing 
of the Corruption Act. 


“This is going to be a big thing for . 
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you, Pug Dog,” he said, when the pur- 
chase was finally completed—‘“a very 
big thing.” 

He stayed on a second week with the 
Alderman, and I saw less of Ethel, for 
she too fell under the spell, as all did 
who came into the circle of the Master. 

It was a beautiful summer afternoon 
the day before his intended departure, 
when Ethel suggested that he had 
never seen our lovely stream. Cecil 
was not much of an oar, but Ethel 
would have it that it was a perfect 
day for the river; and he, to please her, 
in his kindly way, consented. 

We went down to the landing be- 
low the Cathedral hill, and taking a 
half-outrigged boat, the smartest Old- 
minster possessed, pulled across the 
inland lake, where the barges join the 
canal from the river, and through the 
lock into the river Murwell itself. We 
were double-sculling. Cecil, of course, 
was stroke, and Ethel held the rudder 
ropes. Dear old Cecil never pulled 
two consecutive strokes of the same 
length; but that was so like him. I 
could not help being proud of having 
been the means of bringing Cecil into 
the ken of these dear simple friends; 
it was good to sit behind the old fellow, 
doing something for him, anyhow, and 
yet I felt a selfish regret in my inmost 
heart that I was not alone with Ethel 
drifting down-stream gazing into her 
eyes, and saying nothing in particular 
to her very earnestly. But there 
would be plenty of time for that, I 
thought, in the future, when dear old 
Cecil had made all our fortunes. 

After you get through the lock the 
river Murwell broadens out and winds 
among the flat fields, edged by reeds 
and mudbanks, as it makes its way to 
the Trent, and thence to the sea. It 
became time to turn homewards against 
the stream. Dear old Cecil suggested 
that he should steer, and Ethel was 
eager to scull. 

“Let me run into the bank,” I said, 
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“and change seats there.” For I knew 
how awkward Cecil was in a boat. 

“Nonsense!” cried Ethel, laughing 
and rising at the same time. 

As Cecil told me afterwards, he knew 
it was foolish, but there was a chal- 
lenge in her voice that made him do 
it. Of a truth, even the great ones of 
the earth have their weak moments 
with women. 

As soon as dear old Cecil rose from 
his seat I kicked off my shoes instinc- 
tively. He stumbled and clutched at 
Ethel, and there was a shriek, and as 
the boat upset I seemed to see him 
throwing her away from him into the 
river. 

When I came up out of the muddy 
water Cecil was puffing and struggling 
for the bank, but Ethel was nowhere to 
be seen. A moment afterwards two 


hands were raised despairingly grasp- 
ing the air, and then a hat and hair 
appeared, and I grasped wildly at them, 
and fortunately missed them and hit 


one of the sculls. Resting lightly on 
this, I waited until there was a reap- 
pearance of Ethel, and, grabbing her 
lifeless body, I held fast to it with one 
arm, and with the aid of the scull 
swam slowly with her to the muddy 
bank. 

Dear old Cecil was lying panting on 
the grass, and it was some moments 
before I could attract his attention to 
our plight. At length I persuaded him 
to lie on the top of the bank and sup- 
port Ethel until I managed with diffi- 
culty to scramble out of the mud and 
join him, when the two of us hauled 
her out of the river. She was more 
frightened and fainting than actually 
drowned, and I was soon able to re- 
store life to her. As soon as she be- 
gan to return to consciousness I made 
up my mind to run across the fields to 
a farm about half a mile away for 
assistance. 

It must have been nearly twenty 
minutes before I returned, running 
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ahead of the farmer and his men with 
a brandy-flask. Ethel was leaning 
upon dear old Cecil’s shoulder, and - 
they were walking slowly towards me. 
Her eyes were half-closed, and she 
clung to him for support. 

He seized the flask, poured a drop or 
two through her lips, and then took a 
long pull at it himself. 

She opened her eyes and cried al- 
most hysterically, “Cecil! My pre- 
server! You have saved my life! 
How can I ever repay you?” 

She threw her arms round his neck 
and sobbed. 

I walked towards her and put my 
arm out to support her. “But 
Ethel——_” I said. She shrank from 
me. 

“You deserted me and ranaway. If 
it had not been for Cecil—” she clung 
to him the more closely. 

“The thing is so absurd—” I began. 

Dear old Cecil put up his fat hand 
and smiled. “What does it matter, 
Pug Dog, who saved her,” he said care- 
lessly, “as long as she is saved? Here 
come these fellows with a chair and 
some poles. Let us carry her to the 
farmhouse.” 

His practical mind directed what 
was to be done, and we did it. Ethel 
was carried across the fields, and the 
farmer’s wife took charge of her and 
put her to bed. Cecil changed into the 
farmer’s clothes and sat by his kitchen 
fire drinking his brandy, whilst I 
jumped into his gig to reach the Al- 
derman before the news of our disas- 
ter. 

The result to me was a serious chill, 
followed by a touch of pneumonia, and 
I lay in bed in my lodgings for a fort- 
night under the iron heel of the doctor. 

When I was recovering, he, standing 
at the foot of my bed, in his cheery, 
tactful, professional way said: “Well, 
in another week you will be able to see 
your friends again and congratulate 
them in person.” 
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“Congratulate!” I said wistfully. 
“Congratulate! I don’t understand 
you.” The word had a chilly, lonely 
sound for me. 

“It’s quite a romance,” said the jolly 
doctor, giving me the news in the tone 
he announced to convalescents the first 
boiled sole and one glass of cham- 
pagne. “Your wealthy friend, Mr. Ce- 
cil, comes down here and buys the 
father’s business, saves the daughter’s 
life, and is engaged to her, all in a 
fortnight.” 

I sprang up in bed. 
you?” I cried. 

“I just met your friend himself go- 
ing up to London to buy the engage- 
ment ring. Oldminster is delighted.” 

“Damn Oldminster!” I shouted in my 
rage. “Look here, Doctor, you shall 
know the truth, the whole truth—” 

I began my story, but somehow I 
could not tell it in any sequence. I 
kept shouting and raging when I 
wanted to be calm. The doctor kept 


“Who told 


holding up his hand and saying, “An- 


other day! I'll hear all about it an- 
other day.” Then I wandered on to 
the story of the Latin verses, and the 
doctor came and sat on the bedside and 
murmured pleasantly to himself, “De- 
lirious! Delirious!” And I shouted 
back at him “Liar! Every word of it 
is true,” and then apologized for being 
rude, and rambled on with my story, 
or rather the two stories rolled into 
one. At length the doctor seemed to 
get tired of it and mixed me a cooling 
drink. 

I sat up in bed and laughed. “Well, 
here’s their good health, and may they 
live long and prosper,” I cried, tossing 
off the mixture. “And after all’s said 
and done, Doctor, it’s just like dear old 
Cecil, isn’t it?—just like dear old Ce- 
cil — just — like — dear — old — Ce- 
cil—” and I dropped off to sleep. 

When I came back into the world 
again there seemed no sense and rea- 
son in my former anger and despair. 
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The life-saving incident was never re- 
ferred to, and seemed to have been for- 
gotten in the general delight of Ethel 
and Oldminster in the preparations for 
a fashionable wedding. For myself, 
when I congratulated Ethel and saw 
her happiness, and when dear old Cecil 
shook me cordially by the hand and 
thanked me for having brought him to 
Oldminster, I felt elated in that I had 
been allowed some small share in pro- 
meting the happiness of two whose 
very shadows I had worshipped in my 
narrow heart. 

The world went very well with dear 
old Cecil. Children came and grew 
up and flourished. The old Alderman 
passed away full of years and respect, 
and left his son-in-law much good red 
gold and gilt-edged paper. Dear old 
Cecil was in Parliament, and there 
were rumors of a baronetcy and an un- 
der-secretaryship. 

As for me, I still managed the Old- 
minster branch on a salary which dear 
old Cecil constantly assured me, not 
without truth, I fear, that I did not 
earn. 

It was on one of his visits to Old- 
minster, when he was going through 
the accounts and grumbling at our bal- 
ance-sheet, that he suddenly turned to 
me and said, “Do the mill people here 
weigh the coal at the mills?” 

“I really can’t say,” I answered; 
“why do you want to know?” 

“I always want to know,” he replied 
shortly, and he walked into the yard to 
speak to the carters about it. 

The next day, just as he was going, 
he casually announced to me: “Those 
three carter fellows were with the Al- 
derman, and you can raise their wages 
half-a-crown a week each. They tell 
me that very few of the mills weigh 
their coal, so in future you can give 
them two tickets—one the real weight, 
and the other, say, ten per cent, over- 
weight. If the coal is not weighed, 
then they will hand the larger ticket 
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and you book it. It’s an absolutely 
sound scheme, and the men quite un- 
derstand it; the question is, Pug Dog, 
do you?” 

“If I understand it,” I said, flushing 
angrily, “it’s cheating.” 

“All business is cheating,” said dear 
old Cecil gaily, “if you choose to call it 
so. If a fellow won’t weigh his coal, 
it shows he doesn’t care what weight 
he gets. If we raised the price on him, 
which we really ought to do, we should 
lose his custom. We give him less coal 
at the same price. Governments call 
it indirect taxation, Americans call it 
smart, Londoners call it business. 
What Oldminster calls it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

I shook my head. 

“Very well, Pug Dog, our directors 
want to throw up the Oldminster 
branch altogether; I come down, and 
out ‘of old friendship to you make a 
Scheme to enable you to turn out a de- 
cent balance-sheet, and you reject it. 
Don’t ask me to find you another shop, 
that’s all.” 

He waved me farewell with his fat 
hand and went smiling across the yard 
to the passenger station. 

The next morning the men with the 
carts asked for double tickets, and I 
openly expressed my dislike of it. 
“Why, bless your life, Sir,” said our 
old John, “the Alderman’s was the 
only concern as didn’t do it. I’ve al- 
ways heard it were a custom of the 
coal trade, but the Alderman used to 
say as his customs were his own cus- 
toms. He was always a bit obsti- 
nate like at having his own way. But 
if we ain’t to have our double tickets 
are we to have an extra wage—that’s 
what we want to know?” 

As I told the Judge at the trial—a 
course which met with his full ap- 
proval—I had nothing to say why sen- 
tence should not be passed upon me; 
and I make no defence now. What I 
thought at the time was that I was a 
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soldier obeying orders, and that I 
should be deservedly punished if I had 
disobeyed. What I think now, after 
years of suffering, I cannot tell myself. 

The system flourished. The bal- 
ance-sheets were read to the directors, 
who passed resolutions of gratitude. 
Cecil suggested that I should write and 
demand a commission on the extra 
profits, and it was granted to me. I 
put a shilling in the plate on Sunday 
instead of sixpence, and the Church 
outwardly blessed me. For three or 
four years all went well, and the fraud 
had grown into my life so closely that 
it seemed like a normal habit, and I 
had forgotten its existence, when one 
morning my old friend Superintendent 
Hicks walked into the office and asked 
to see me. With him was a large of- 
ficer with a red beard. 

“In the first place,” said the Super- 
intendent, “you needn’t make any an- 
swers unless you please.” 

I laughed at him pleasantly. “That's 
a very formal way of beginning, 
Hicks.” 

The officer with the red beard looked 
shocked at my display of familiarity 
with the Superintendent. 

“Tell your story,” said Superinten- 
dent Hicks, curtly nodding to the offi- 
cer with the red beard. 

The officer stood up at attention and 
began: 

“At 1.45 P.M. I was in Friargate, and 
noticed a carter very drunk in charge 
of a horse and coal cart. I took him 
to the station and charged him. He 
was too drunk to make any reply. On 
searching him I found the enclosed two 
tickets. I then locked him up. This 
morning he made a statement to me 
about the tickets; which I took down.” 

The officer put the tickets on the 
desk and looked viciously at me. I felt 
then that I should follow the carter. 

“The fact is.” said the Superintendent 
gravely, “I am here to ask you to show 
me your books.” 
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I saw at once it was hopeless. 

“I will show you everything,” I an- 
swered—“everything.” 

“The best way will be to take the 
books and come down with us to the 
Town Hall,” said the Superintendent. 

I thought the red-bearded officer said 
“Hear, hear!” but I cannot be sure. 

There was a cab at the door. The 
books were carried in, and I stepped in 
after them, followed by Superintendent 
Hicks. The officer with the red beard 
closed the door upon me with a sigh of 
relief, and climbed on to the box. And 
that was how I went out of the coal 
business. 

The trial was a short affair. Dear 
old Cecil sent down his London law- 
yer, and I did not need any persuasion 
to plead guilty. Old Jim and the other 
carter had gone suddenly to Canada, 
and the one who got drunk turned 
King’s evidence and sat in Court in a 
new suit of funeral clothes next the red- 
bearded officer, who scowled at me 
when I pleaded guilty for having de- 
prived him of the glory of giving 
formal evidence of my arrest. 

I remember dimly a crowded Court. 
A clean-shaven man in a wig and red 
gown looking sternly at me and grow- 
ing every minute more like the Doctor 
of Birchester. I clung on to the rail- 
ings in front of me, and listened to 
long-winded indictments, to which, one 
after another, I pleaded guilty in ever 
fainter tones. Ladies I had played 
tennis with sat in the grand-jury box 
and looked at me through opera-glasses. 
The Archdeacon, my own rector, who 
was Sheriff’s chaplain, whispered about 
me behind his hand to the Sheriff, who 
laughed carelessly. Was it about the 
guinea I gave him for the new organ 
the morning of my arrest? I was bit- 
terly glad to think of that organ be- 
ing tainted with fraud. It seemed 
cruel of the Archdeacon to be amused 
over it at this moment. 

And now a deep-lipped bell-mouthed 
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King’s Counsel rose in front of me and 
addressed my lord in mitigation of sen- 
tence, as instructed by dear old Cecil’s 
London solicitor. He dwelt at inordi- 
nate length at the shock this had 
caused to the directors, and especially 
to dear old Cecil, who sat nursing a 
very shiny hat, and looking eagerly at 
the judge to see what he thought of it. 
The judge did not seem to think very 
much of it, for it was near the lunch- 
eon hour, and he was impatient, and 
the learned counsel, casting his 
eye on the clock as if to say, 
“I shan’t bore your lordship much 
longer,” switched off his address 
on to the line of my career, point- 
ing out with emphasis the respect- 
able way in which I had been brought 
up and the respectable life I had led 
for so many years. Dimly I felt this 
made my case much worse; and at 
length the judge, wearying of it, sug- 
gested the same idea to my counsel, 
who said that it was entirely as it 
pleased his lordship, and, if he might 
humbly say so, he rather agreed with 
his lordship’s view and had expected 
he would take it. Then the K.C. had 
a hurried consultation with the London 
solicitor and said he would call one wit- 
ness to character. It was dear old Ce- 
cil. Never did I admire him more. 
The delicate way in which he insin- 
uated himself into the good graces of 
the judge, and, having attained his ear, 
how he used the precious minutes to 
compliment the police on their astute- 
ness in discovering the fraud and to 
thank them on behalf of the directors 
for putting an end to it, and throwing 
his voice skilfully into the reporters’ 
box he gave a glowing paragraph of 
the steps his directors would take in 
future to insure against the repetition 
of the offence. A few words of his 
long knowledge of my humble self and 
how difficult it was for him to refuse a 
position of trust to one he had known 
since childhood. A little break in his 
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voice and a prayer to his lordship that 
he would not be misinterpreted if he 
desired that he would deal mercifully 
with the wretched man who had so 
misspent his opportunites for useful- 
ness and betrayed those who had found 
him employment. 

A murmur almost of applause went 
round the court as he stepped out of 
the box, and then I was asked what I 
had to say why sentence should not be 
pronounced. 

Now what happened upon this is a 
matter that I alone know, and I will 
state it quite accurately now that I 
have served the sentence of five years’ 
penal servitude that the judge, as I 
learned afterwards in the gaol hospital, 
had rightly passed upon me for my 
loyalty to the man I took to be the 
Master. 

When I came out, a broken human 
being without character or prospects, I 
had the morbid curiosity to wander into 
the newspaper room of the British Mu- 
seum and read in the dim brown and 
yellow of a forgotten local paper what 
the reporter had to say of it all. He 
only saw “a face deathly in its pallor,” 
a wretched sinner who “mumbled and 
was inarticulate and afterwards be- 
came hysterical,” and, like most jour- 
nalistic reporters, he missed the whole 
essence and humor of the situation. 

But for myself I shall never forget 
exactly what I did and said and what 
happened in that court, and shall 
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rightly never be allowed to live without 
the memory of it on this side of the 
grave. 

For I can hear to this day in my 
waking dreams the words of the Clerk 
of Arraigns asking me why sentence 
should not be spoken, and too often in 
my dreams I answer him back from 
the same dock in which I stood. And 
what happened was this. 

At first I had nothing to say. I clung 
to the railings. The strained faces 
staring at me from above and below 
and around fell in kaleidoscope pat- 
terns and then began whirling slowly 
round the court in pink wheels. The 
face of the judge framed in his wig 
smiled grimly in the centre of the ever- 
faster whirling hoops of faces. And 
then this occurred, which is the last 
thing I remember clearly of this terri- 
ble day. The judge winked at me 
slowly with his left eye. Then his 
face grew gradually purple, and I could 
see it was the purple of laughter, and 
tears rolled down his face and his voice 
choked. And I threw up my hands 
with joy, and my laughter echoed back 
gaily to his. For at last, I thought to 
myself, here is some one with wit 
enough to see the truth and the joy 
and the mad merry jest of it all. And 
I found my voice. 

“What have I to say?” I cried, laugh- 
ing in an ecstasy of gaiety-—“why, 
what is there to say, except that it’s so 
like dear old Cecil?” 


(ConcLusIoN.) 





THE BIG BASS OF SALAJAK. 


On a hot afternoon in the middle of 
July, I took train at Haidar Pasha 
Terminus for Pendik, a village at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Ismidt, and 
there picking up my ancient fisherman 
Yanni, with his hulking son, and an ex- 


tra slave to row, we waited for the 
Bey, whose smart 35-ton yawl was rid- 
ing free outside the pier-head. Our 
party was small, consisting only of the 
Bey, my friend A., and myself, with 
the aforesaid fishermen, and a crew of 
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three brothers and the house gar- 
dener, taking down flowers for the 
villa on the sea at Dermendereh. At 
seven o’clock our host arrived, and in 
ten minutes we were heading for 
Touzla Point under a fair breeze. One 
of the beauties of yachting in the Gulf 
of Ismidt is the night wind, which 
blows steadily from sunset till dawn, 
and no sooner had we rounded the head 
than we were served at the rate of a 
good nine knots. It was a glorious 
night, with the moon just waning from 
the full, and the air fresh and cool af- 
ter the almost tropical heat of the day. 
The origin of the expedition was an 
old yearning of mine to make acquaint- 
ance with the big bass of Salajak, a 
place lying between Derinjeh and Is- 
midt, near the head of the Gulf on the 
European side. A. had just come back 
from six weeks spent in pursuit of 
them, in company with Niko, the hope- 
ful son of Yanni, the master of craft; 


and his record of seventeen-pounders 
caught on the rod, and bigger fish, as 
usual, lost, had fired my soul with emu- 


lation. When the Bey said to me 
over a cup of coffee in Stamboul that 
he was going down for the week-end to 
a little property he had bought at Der- 
mendereh, not an hour’s row from Der- 
injeh, and that if I liked I could come 
with him and fish, it was too good an 
opportunity to lose. And in spite of 
his recent long sojourn on the waters 
of the Gulf, A. was almost as anxious 
as myself to have another try for “that 
twenty-pounder” who had} thus far 
beaten him, and he was included in the 
invitation. 

On our way down, the Bey enter- 
tained us with bottles of stout, and sto- 
Ties of the revolution and of his own 
checkered career. He had been for 
a while one of the ruling spirits of the 
Committee, and was now contemplat- 
ing the result of his efforts. It can- 
not be said, however, that he looked 
upon it with entire satisfaction, and no 
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European critic could have been se- 
verer on the errors committed, or more 
keenly alive to the difficulties that still 
beset the new régime. He was quite a 
self-made man, and told us how, when 
a mere lad, employed in one of the 
Ministries at five pounds a-month, he 
had conceived the ambition of found- 
ing a newspaper. But he had not a 
farthing in the world, and to begin 
with he started translating one of Jules 
Verne’s novels. When he had saved 
up by dint of the utmost economy some 
couple of hundred francs, he had the 
first sixteen sheets of his Turkish 
translation printed, and, with his 
mother and sister, folded, cut, and 
stitched them at home. The sale far 
exceeded his expectations, and en- 
abled him to continue, and put by a 
little profit on each serial issue. He 
then decided on a venture so daring as 
almost to frighten himself, and with 
nearly the whole of his capital bought 
up the plates of the French editions 
to illustrate a Turkish one. It was 
the first attempt in this direction, and 
it was a huge success. And so he 
went on from small beginnings, till he 
determined on publishing a weekly il- 
lustrated paper. Before doing this 
he went to Paris, and worked for three 
months in an office there, to learn the 
various stages of lithographing and 
other illustrative processes. Two of 
his young friends—he himself was not 
much more than twenty—joined in 
furnishing the capital, and the paper 
was launched and has continued ever 
since. The Bey is at present at the 
head of this and another daily paper, 
and of the largest and most modern 
printing establishment in Constantino- 
ple, filled up with the newest English, 
French, and German machines, the 
whole having been made into a Com- 
pany of which he is manager and prin- 
cipal shareholder. 

The hours slipped by quickly, and 
towards eleven we turned in, with the 
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sure and certain hope of reaching Der- 
mendereh at dawn next morning. But 
the extra deck passengers probably had 
a great deal to talk about, and instead 
of attending to the chart, were so en- 
grossed in cigarettes, coffee, and ex- 
changing ideas, that at two o’clock we 
were roused by a slithering jar, and 
shouts of “Kathisomai” (‘‘We are a- 
ground’’), and so we were,—piled up on 
a sandbank within a couple of hundred 
yards of the lighthouse at Dil Bournou, 
too, a most extraordinary proceeding, 
on a fine moonlight night, for 
which no excuse was, or could be, 
forthcoming. The captain appeared to 
have gone to sleep, and left the tiller to 
his second brother, who must have left 
it to itself. The Bey took the accident 


philosophically, and there was none of 
the language that most skippers would 
have employed, though his silence did 
not exactly bode well for the culprit. 
Of course there was a tremendous show 
of activity now evinced by all hands, 


but after laying out anchors in various 
directions and tugging on them, it was 
clear that we were bedded for two- 
thirds of our length on the sandy bot- 
tom, and that, except by being hauled 
off by some passing steamer, there was 
not the remotest chance of moving. 
At about five Yanni ranged up in his 
caique, which we had towed behind 
us from Pendik, and with a cunning 
leer on his crabbed old face whispered, 
“Suppose we throw a shrimp?’ As 
no steamer was likely to pass much be- 
fore ten, I slipped overboard, and we 
rowed off along the Asiatic shore. A. 
would have liked to come too, but the 
dinghy was wanted round the yacht, 
for appearance sake at least, so I took 
my chance alone. The sun was al- 
ready up over the hills as we rowed 
and rowed ever on, unceasingly. In 
answer to my suggestion to begin 
trolling, the ancient man would not 
hear of it until he had reached a par- 
ticular stretch of beach miles away. 
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When we finally arrived, he peered 
down through the crystal water at the 
grass-carpeted bottom, and declared 
that the bass were there. This he 
gathered from big, lazy bubbles that 
rose to the surface alongside as we 
drifted on, which he said were made 
by fish disturbed at our approach. 
Bass may be anywhere, however, with- 
out being inclined to feed, but here 
again he was optimistic. In this par- 
ticular water there was no other food 
except shrimps, and if the bass were 
there, they had come for shrimps, and 
would take ours. It was too late really 
to hope for any large fish, which, in 
summer, rarely feed later than half an 
hour after sunrise, but we soon were 
ready to do justice to anything that 
might come our way. The line was of 
natural reddish twisted horsehair, six- 
teen strong, with a long six or eight 
yard collar of single gut. I recog- 
nized it as the same line I had fished 
with eight years before, and Yanni, 
with a chuckle, confirmed my memory. 
The hook was of medium size, about 
that of an ordinary salmon fly, and on 
it he first threaded one shrimp, and 
then impaled two or three more, leav- 
ing them free to kick enticingly, but 
first depriving them of all their tails, 
which he bit off as a preliminary. 
This line is allowed to trail some 
thirty of forty yards behind the boat, 
which is softly sculled over the best 
ground, whilst the angler keeps up a 
perpetual seesaw motion, drawing the 
line up a yard and then letting it slip 
back to its full length, the shrimps be- 
ing thus able to kick, which they can 
hardly do when the line is taut. I 
had scarcely paid out all the regulation 
length when I was fast in a small fish 
of about a pound and a half, and di- 
rectly after in another of about three 
pounds. Altogether we rowed up and 
down that hundred and fifty yards of 
water till past eight o’clock, and until 
the sun had fairly scorched my face 
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and hands, and my right arm was ach- 
ing with sawing the air. The result 
was eight bass, the two largest being, 
as near as could be guessed, seven and 
five pounds, and the others tailing off 
in weight. This was an _ excellent 
morning’s sport for less than two 
hours’ spinning, though we had to 
count four hours’ rowing into the bar- 
gain; but had we reached the place 
earlier we should probably have had 
some larger fish. It was nearly ten 
before we could fetch the yawl, which 
was flying a distress flag and anxiously 
looking out for steamers, which, of 
course, were unusually scarce that par- 
ticular morning. Finally, the To- 
bacco Regie preventive service steamer 
ranged up, but it proved no easy job 
to deliver us. After half a dozen ca- 
bles had parted, one of them mixed 
itself up in the screw, and threatened 
to disable our would-be rescuer. There 
was much diving and shouting before 
this little mishap could be remedied, 
and it was not without being dragged 
in many directions, and loosened as a 
dentist loosens a tooth, that we were 
finally hauled off triumphantly, stern 
first into twelve feet of water by the 
aid of four cables. The Bey being a 
man of note and letters, and the 
steamer being a Government one, we 
had no salvage to pay, but in lieu of 
fees we presented the skipper with a 
brace of fresh bass and distributed a 
handful of dollars amongst the crew, 
thus parting with mutual satisfaction 
and cheers. 

So came we in the cool of the even- 
ing to the village of Dermendereh. It 
stands on the Asiatic shore, and under 
the shade of a score of giant sycamores 
were seated the turbaned and slippered 
elders of the place, gravely smoking 
pipes of ineffable peace. Four cafés 
filled the four corners of the open 
space, whilst on the beach were two 
of three large coasting feluccas in 
course of construction at the rate of a 
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rib or a few planks a-day. Others lay 
rocking at anchor waiting for freight, 
or merely passing an idle day or two. 
Beyond this there was little sign of 
activity. Three Anatolian hounds tes- 
tified to the presence of some native 
sportsman, and the café proprietor was 
especially proud of a duck and drake 
that he had recently been presented 
with, the first that had been seen in 
these parts. A “mail steamer” now, 
since the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion, called twice a-day for letters or 
passengers, the latter at a fare of four- 
pence, between Ismidt and Stamboul. 
On the opposite shore two trains a-day 
ran each way from Haidar Pasha to 
the interior of Asia Minor, but few of 
the villagers had ever travelled by 
them. Behind us stretched a valley, 
cleft between two tree-clad hills, the 
whole being swathed in the most lux- 
urious vegetation, green as in spring, 
spite of the torrid summer sun. In 
front of the café was a well, sunk ten 
feet deep, which was all that was re- 
quired to find sweet water, whilst a 
noisy brook, tumbling down from 
above, gave drink to the thirsty roots 
of tender plants that could not strike 
down far enough for the subsoil supply. 
The gardens sloped gently up from the 
sea, and were easily irrigated by prim- 
itive little canals, and a system of mini- 
ature barrages of mud, that could be 
built or shifted by a man’s foot. A 
very portly, perfect gentleman, seated 
on a rush-bottomed stool, invited me to 
take coffee, and I learned that he aver- 
aged an income of fifty pounds a-month 
on a capital of a thousand pounds. 
And he did this mostly by sitting 
smoking on the beach, and buying and 
selling fruit, fish, and mulberry leaves, 
besides rearing a certain number of 
silkworms. This industry alone 
brought in an easy competence. The 
sterilized eggs he bought from the 
Dette Publique at thirty shillings a 
packet. He set small boys to pick 
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mulberry leaves in his garden, or on 
the mountainside, and hired a Christian 
woman to nurse the silkworms, and 
keep the mice off them. The average 
return for each packet, after paying ex- 
penses, would be about eight or nine 
pounds. He also sold cherries cheap, 
after buying them cheaper. He sent 
about a couple of hundred thousand 
baskets off, perhaps half of which 
reached town fit for sale. Either 
there was no wind, and the fruit went 
rotten on the way, or there was too 
much, and it had to be thrown over- 
board to lighten the caiques. There 
was a good garden, just behind the 
café, that I could buy if I wished for 
two hundred and twenty pounds. No- 
body looked after it much, but it was 
full of cherry-trees, and the fruit from 
it fetched twenty-five to thirty pounds 
a-year. If it were decently planted 
with pears, plums, apricots, and vege- 
tables, and properly attended to, he 
thought it might easily bring twice or 
three times this sum. It was too 
much trouble, however. Nobody in the 
village ate fruit, as they were sick of 
it. If there had been a steamer or 
ferry service across to the Anatolian 
Railway, of course fruit would rise 
in price. At present it was about a 
half-penny a pound, or less, and most 
of it rotted. 

Later I strolled up with the Bey 
through his own garden that had been 
bought for a hundred and twenty 
pounds. He had planted five thou- 
sand mulberries, with other fruit trees, 
and vegetables for his own consump- 
tion. A few roots of melon and cu- 
cumber had run riot over twenty 
square yards, and were covered with 
flower and fruit. with a maize crop, 
seven feet high, rapidly ripening side 
by side with them. At the top of the 
garden two noble walnut-trees had 
been felled. The Bey explained to me 
that though they stood in his garden 
they belonged to the man whose father 
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had planted them, and he was rather 
glad that the owner was cutting them 
down. All that the man required was 
two ribs for a rowing-boat, which he 
was fashioning with a rough adze out 
of a beautiful grained piece of the 
heart of the tree. We sauntered 
slowly up the valley along the course 
of the brook, which here and there set 
going primitive mills that gave their 
name to the village) “The Valley of the 
Mills”), through a wealth of almost 
tropical growth. Nobody semed to 
be at work but Nature,—yet flowers, 
grain, and fruit abounded on every 
side. As we returned to the house we 
met half the village that had been 
spending the day in the gardens or 
down by the sea,—the men mostly rid- 
ing, the women toiling after. In the 
little bay the ladies of mine host’s 
family were sculling themselves and 
the children over the glassy water. At 
sunset we had dinner on the balcony, 
and the two Britons regained the yacht 
for an hour or two’s rest, since we 
were to start in the very small hours 
for Salajak, six or eight miles away. I 
was roused by the ancient one at about 
three, to find that A. had left long be- 
fore, but we had two men to row, and 
expected not to be far behind when the 
famous waters were reached. 

It was a lovely morning, with a gen- 
tle land-breeze just rippling the sea— 
ideal weather for bass-fishing! And 
soon we came to ideal-looking ground. 
I write “ground” advisedly rather than 
“water,” for it is according to the bot- 
tom that the fisherman chooses his 
field. From ten to twelve feet of water 
and a carpet of sea-grass beneath is 
what he looks for, and what we soon 
found. There was, however, no sign 
of Niko and A., so that this was evi- 
dently not yet Salajak. 

I had heard so much of this especial 
spot, a stretch of water by a rush-lined 
bank, that I wished to press on, but 
Yanni, who has a fine contempt for his 
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son Niko, and, in fact, for everybody's 
opinion except his own, thought fit to 
begin operations. No sooner had we 
the line out, however, than we were 
hampered by a rise of weed—that is to 
say, thousands of ribbons that had 
been stripped from the bottom by wind 
and swell rose and swam the surface. 
Nothing can be much more fatal to 
success than this, and continuous was 
the blasphemy that rolled cavernously 
forth from old Yanni as I was perpet- 
ually forced to pull in and disencum- 
ber my line and shrimps from the tas- 
sels of sea-grass. 

He soon grew quite sulky, and spoke 
of nothing less than giving up the job, 
since I had only caught two sprat-like 
fish in the first five minutes, and there 
was no sign of the legendary mon- 
ster. Any suggestion of going in 
search of Niko and Salajak was only 
met with a growl, until I thought it 
was time to growl myself, and ordered 
him at once to row inshore, where a 
fixed net had lately been taken up. 
Scarcely had we turned, however, when 
a furious tug told of a heavy fish, and 
to wild shouts of “Sia—Sia”—“Back 
water’’—the caique followed the strain- 
ing line. Luckily a big bass does not 
often run far before burrowing in the 
weed, and we were soon close to our 
fish. He was off again, though, and 
great was the excitement on board. 
Old Yanni frantically endeavored to 
take the line out of my hands, declar- 
fing that I could never land such a 
monster, whilst I told him to mind his 
own business and keep the big landing- 
net handy. Gradually the bass seemed 
to tire, and we drew to within two or 
three yards of him, the single gut be- 
ing now between my fingers. I could 
see a huge tail in a flurry of weed, and 
inch by inch I crept to a closer feel of 
him, not daring to slack in the slight- 
est. Then with a sudden turn he 
twisted his head, and, dealing a mighty 
thrash of his tail, fell full on the gut, 
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which parted as a thread, and off he 
went like a torpedo. A veil had best 
be drawn over what followed the van- 
ishing of these twenty odd pounds of 
lithe and silver bass flesh. Yanni 
nearly wept, and when his grief and 
rage found words it was in the song 
of “I told you so!” He may have been 
right,—perhaps he was; but I remarked 
that, really, if he was to catch the bass, 
I might just as well stay at home in 
the hotel and have them forwarded by 
train. He could not understand how 
any sane human being could prefer the 
furious joy of playing and losing such 
a fish rather than lettng somebody else 
eatch it. Despondency now set in, 
but having once asserted authority, I 
insisted on going straight off for Sala- 
jak. Half way there, however, just 
as we had sighted Niko, another long 
and strong pull brought the caique up 
standing. And then the fight begaa 
again, but I became quickly aware that 
this was only a very small brother of 
the escaped giant. Made wise by ex- 
perience, I scarcely kept the line so 
taut as we came to close quarters, and 
we had the satisfaction of netting a 
tenpounder without mishap. I very 
much doubted, and still doubt, whether 
any skill or experience could have 
saved the first fish, but it was never- 
theless a consolation to have one very 
respectable specimen to show. The 
more so that when A. came alongside 
he could not even boast as much. 
With that bad luck that dogs a man 
sometimes, he had gone straight to his 
old fishing-ground, but had found no 
fish there. He would not believe it, 
and persisted in fishing on until it was 
too late to go elsewhere. What had 
happened was that the bass, which are 
cruising fish, had moved a few miles 
down the Gulf to where Yanni’s ex- 
perience had told him that they would 
be, and were. It was the floating 
weed that had prevented us from pos- 
sibly making a huge basket. It was 
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now well past six o’clock, and the sun 
was growing hot, so there was nothing 
for it but to row stoutly back to Der- 
mendereh, and say good-bye to the bass 
of the Gulf. 

The expedition was a memorable one 
to myself, for during years of resi- 
dence at Constantinople I had scores of 
times pursued the wily “leverack,” as 
the bass is called in Turkish, and had 
never brought back one of more than 
three pounds, or more than three fish, 
at any one time. Yet at this impromptu 
attempt I had landed twelve, and 
lost three or four more, including the 
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hero of the tragedy just related. It is 
true, however, that I had never been 
in the famous Gulf waters, and from 
all that I saw and heard, I believe that 
an experience like the foregoing, or 
even more brilliant, awaits any patient 
and early-rising fisherman who trusts 
to the local knowledge of his profes- 
sional, and can put up with ways that 
are often crooked, and customs that are 
not always pleasing. But a man will 
bear with a good deal for fifteen and 
twenty pound bass as a prospective re- 
ward. 
Ardern Hulme Beaman. 
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The perching birds have so_ thor- 
oughly disappeared under the leaves 
of complete spring that we must know 
them by their voices to know them at 
all. There is a pollard oak, the crown 
of which makes no mean room where- 
in to sit and read a book. The boughs, 
merely fifty years old, shoot up from 
the secular trunk like trees themselves, 
and, together with a certain spot in 
the hedge below, constitute a world 
to a pair of willow wrens. Here they 
come every few minutes to gather cat- 
erpillars, and here the male sometimes 
gives way to song a little shorter than 
his April solo to show that he is 
whistling almost while he works. 
Though the oak is the last of our trees 
to burgeon, the leaves are already so 
thick that it is difficult to see a reflec- 
tion of the mouse-like movements of 
the willow wrens, and you can never 
see the cock when he is singing. The 
blackbird sang in the ash till it 
smothered him with its green, and the 
thrush, having given up the last at- 
tempt to let all the world know that it 
is he, sings like the others, unseen. 

Hundreds of people have heard the 
nightingale for every one who has seen 


it, and there is the widest divergence 
of opinion as to its size, shape, and 
color. Those who have only known it 
from the picture of an elegant and 
pathetic bird dreamily silhouetted 
against a full moon wonder what that 
red bird can be that, with cocked tail, 
and a perfect fury of manner, dashes 
out from the thicket and in again al- 
most before you have seen it. Still 
more puzzled are they when, from the 
depth of a hedge at mid-day, comes a 
portion of that song so admirably ver- 
balized by the French peasant:— 
Le bon Dieu m’a donné une femme, 
Que j’ai tant, tant, tant battu. 
S’il me donnera une autre, 
Je ne la batterai plus, plus, plus, 
Qu’un petit. 

He has his twilight all day long un- 
der the leaves. Perhaps he is the day- 
light singing-master to the garden 
warbler and the whitethroat, per- 
haps he has learned a little from them, 
though if some notes are borrowed 
either way, they are dissolved in an 
individual alchemy that makes the 
song of each entirely its own. Espe- 
cially is that seen when there rattles 
through the branches the crisp and 
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tumultuous clatter that the initiate 
knows for the song of the blackcap. 
The blackeap is Ireland’s nightingale, 
it occupies the western and northern 
country, to which the nightingale does 
not go, but it also challenges the world 
of song throughout nightingale-land. 
It belongs quite evidently to the white- 
throat school of music. There is noth- 
ing of the softer sentiments about the 
blackeap’s song. It is rather in the 
style of “heroes’ hot corpses heaped 
high for my pillow.” It is a sunshine 
song, and the bird will sing it to you 
perched on an open twig, its head 
bent low and forward, as though it 
were prepared to charge at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Another has been sing- 
ing from the prosaic stand of a 
telegraph wire this morning, very 
much to the neglect, perhaps, of his 
household duties. 

The blackcap’s song is pure music, 
but the whitethroat is surely a serio- 
comic. He can sing the family trill 


with anyone, but in order to show you 
that he thinks little of it, he inter- 
sperses it with “churs” and “pshahs” 
like spoken swearwords in the middle 


of an operatic song. ‘Heroes’ hot 
corpses (I’ll show yeh) heaped high for 
my pillow,” he seems to sing and 
shout. He puffs out his throat till he 
seems to wag a beard; he sings flying 
and, apparently, in the midst of fly- 
eatching; he soars like the meadow 
pipit, or like the ball that dances on a 
jet of water; he dashes back into his 
hedge quite unexpectedly, and you 
have no idea when or where he is com- 
ing out. The whitethroat, the orange- 
tip butterfly, and a hedge smothered in 
fool’s parsley, make the essential pic- 
ture of a summer day, and when the 
sun shines hot there is something al- 
most physically cooling in those odd 
noises with which the whitethroat 
sprinkles contempt on his really won- 
derful powers of song. 

Some would think that the wryneck 
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must be a pupil of the nightingale. Its 
sweet and pensive “tiu-tiu-tiu-tiu- 
tiu-tiu-tiu” resembles the “plus-plus- 
plus” of the nightingale, though it 
leads to nothing further. That is the 
whole song of the wryneck, a quiet 
note of content that, because it is also 
a little sad, some have called a shriek, 
whence they have scientifically chris- 
tened the bird the shrieker. What has 
a woodpecker to do with a song like 
that? It is a laugh, a silvery ripple 
of laughter (through tears) by com- 
parison with the guffaw of the 
“laughing yaffle” but still a laugh. It 
would probably be found to resemble 
a little closely the song of the North 
American “flicker” if the two birds 


could be brought to sing side by side. 


The flicker is the rain-bird, as the 
yaffle is our rain-bird, and calls “wet, 
wet, wet,” apparently seven times, 
just as the wryneck does. The voices 
of the birds are as certain an index to 
their family relationship as their plum- 
age, habits, or anatomy. The ancient 
Britons carved stones to let posterity 
know where they had been. The 
stones have perished, but we know to- 
day the descendants of the ancient 
Britons from their peculiar way of 
pronouncing certain words taken by 
them, in common with others, from the 
Roman tongue. And by its song, the 
chaffinch claims a relationship to the 
buntings apparently closer than the 
anatomist is disposed to allow. The 
yellow bunting sings all day long and 
every day its very modest demand for 
bread-and-no-cheese, the  chaffinch 
sings about something or other and 
“cheer” which might almost as well 
be “cheese,” the greenfinch, which men 
will have is a green linnet, sings, al- 
most as continuously as the yellow- 
hammer, “cheese” and nothing else. 
The brambling, whose summer home 
is in Norway, but who has been de- 
tained here in an aviary, makes the 
same family demand, and the snow- 
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bunting, the most alpine of all our 
winter birds, has for its call “a stifled 
scream.” 

The meadow pipits play a game 
of their own of “hidden in sight.” As 
soon as we come into the field they 
begin scolding us, and if we stayed 
there all day they would not leave off. 
It is not easy to tell whether there are 
ten of them or only two. The cry, 
which is something like the clinking 
of two stones, comes now from this 
side, now from the other, now near, 
now far, and yet no bird may have 
moved meanwhile, and there may be 
but one bird calling. There are gray 
stones everywhere, and on one of them 
a gray bird is sitting and cheating us 
with the most elusive sound in na- 
ture. It is the sound used in the game 
wherein a blind-folded person has to 
guess in what direction another is 
clinking two half-crowns together. 
Most of the young birds have it, 
whether in the nest or sitting invisible 
on twigs, and calling for the food they 
ought to be learning to catch. The 
young robins of a second brood are 
sitting in the garden, invisible, on 
spade handles and fence rails and call- 
ing from every place where they are 
not. The young blackbirds have the 
trick, and sit in even more conspicu- 
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ous places almost as invisible as the 
robins. 

The turtle dove croons and croons in 
a maple thicket all day, but he must 
go very softly and have keen eyes who 
would see it on its perch. The croon- 
ing stops before we are half-way 
across the field, but the bird often sits 
tight till we begin to part the leaves. 
We cannot always have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it fly off. Though it be- 
longs to a tribe with a clattering flight, 
it often manages to steal away with- 
out being either seen or heard. Still 
more elusive is the nightjar, sitting 
silent till nearly trodden on by day, 
and at eve droning out its elusive rat- 
tle from some pine branch no more 
umbrageous than it was in winter. By 
day and by night too, the corncrake 
runs through its bower of mowing- 
grass, its harsh cry now swinging to 
the far end of the field, now rattling 
in our very ears, till we think we 
could jump on the bird to a certainty, 
yet no sight of it is to be had. If we 
had never seen a corncrake, what man- 
ner of beast should we imagine it to 
be. Perhaps an unusually elusive 
cricket, with an astonishingly loud fid- 
dle. Like Wordsworth’s cuckoo and 
most of the other birds at the edge of 
June, it is just “a wandering voice.” 
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The Census figures for the last dec- 
ade remind the nation once more of the 
terrible conditions which prevail in 
our purely country districts, and which 
are due mainly, if not entirely, to the 
economic policy we have pursued for 
nearly seventy years. The people of 
this country have never approved this 
process of rural devastation. They 
were assured by the promoters of the 
free importing movement in the for- 
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ties of last century that agriculture 
would benefit rather than suffer from 
“free trade,” that, in Cobden’s words, 
not a single acre of land would go out 
of cultivation. We know how these 
prophecies have been fulfilled. As 
large an area has gone out of cultiva- 
tion as the entire area now under cul- 
tivation. The countryfolk have been 
driven, mainly by the stress of eco- 
nomic causes, from the fields to the 
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towns, the loss of rural laborers 
amounting to no fewer than a million. 
Under the stupid and disastrous dom- 
ination of laisser faire our agriculture 
has declined as fast as our industrial 
wealth has increased. The objects 
aud ideals of the free-trade pioneers 
were purely material. For welfare, as 
distinguished from wealth, there was 
little thought or care. The not unde- 
served result is that we have in this 
country to-day social problems on a 
scale and of a character to which no 
other great civilized Power can show 
any parallel. Instead of the Briton, 
the foreign agriculturist has reaped the 
main benefit of our progress in manu- 
factures and population. While 
England has elected to stand on one 
leg, Germany, France, and other great 
States have brought forward their ag- 
riculture pari passu with their manu- 
facturing industries. They offer em- 
ployment to their people with both 
hands. As our consuls in Germany 
never cease to remind us, Germany pos- 
sesses in her flourishing country popu- 
lation a great market within her own 
frontier, which serves her in good stead 
in times of world-depression of trade 
and gives steadiness to her whole eco- 
nomic system. 

No one can mistake the meaning of 
the Census figures just published. 
Their significance does not consist in 
a fall from 12 to 11 per cent. in the 
rate of increase, but in the compara- 
tive increases of town and country. 
Where a county shows an advance in 
population the advance is invariably 
urban and not rural. For example. 
Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, and Hert- 
fordshire owe their increases to the 
new tentacles which London is always 
pushing out into further suburbs. So 
the large increases in Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire are due to the ex- 
pansion of Birmingham, while Man- 
chester and Liverpool bring up the fig- 
ures for Lancashire. This is not part 
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of a general movement of “back to the 
land,” but a further encroachment of 
the towns and suburbs upon the coun- 
trysides. If we turn to the more purely 
rural counties we find the deadly pro- 
cess clearly revealed. West Suffolk, 
Cardiganshire, Carnarvonshire, Mer- 
ionethshire, Montgomery, Cumberland, 
Westmorland have all lost population, 
while Cornwall, Gloucestershire, Here- 
fordshire, Huntingdon, Shropshire, Nor- 
folk, and Northampton have done lit- 
tle more than mark time. Turning to 
the great towns we find, on the other 
hand, a _ generally substantial rise, 
Coventry leading with her enormous 
figure of 52 per cent. Nothing could 
be more clearly established than that 
the towns are still sucking the life- 
blood from the countrysides without 
providing any economic compensation 
whatever. Thus the sounder and 
healthier part of our population under- 
goes a perpetual depletion, which is 
further assisted by the efforts of emi- 
gration agents, who find the soil for 
their persuasive arts only too well pre- 
pared for them. 

Here, then, is a problem of a press- 
ing nature, and large enough to tax the 
efforts of the wisest and strongest 
statesman. What is the present Gov- 
ernment doing towards its solution? It 
has talked a great deal about “re-colo- 
nizing England,” and it has passed a 
Small Holdings Act which, as every- 
body foresaw, has been a signal failure, 
and it is contemplating other super- 
ficial measures of the kind. But as the 
Liberal Party refuses to acknowledge 
the obvious cause in this country of ru- 
ral decline, so it refuses to apply the 
obvious and only remedy—namely, a 
revisal of that fiscal system which has 
blighted our once fertile acres and 
emptied the country villages into the 
towns. Unless we can secure to the 
cultivator a decent price for his prod- 
uce, and give him something that it 
will pay him to produce, all such de- 
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vices aS small tenancies, land banks, 
credit banks, and co-operative schemes 
will be little better than useless. Un- 
less we restore to the land something 
of its old economic value, the most gen- 
erous and impartial redistribution of it 
in the hands of either small tenants 
or small owners will never make the 
wilderness blossom like the rose. 

Until the nation realizes that it was 
grievously deluded by Cobden and the 
other inspired manufacturers of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, and that so- 
ealled free trade, as was abundantly 
foretold by Disraeli, Bentinck, and 
other opponents of the League, has 
worked the ruin of our English ag- 
riculture, no beginnings of reform can 
be made. And where is the English 
party-leader who is going to carry facts 
of this kind to the mobs of urban elec- 
tors? Where is the ambitious politi- 
cian who dares to say to the industrial 
voter, not “Your food will cost you 
more,” but “Your food ought to cost 
you more’? The very process which 
has driven the worker from the country 
to the town has concentrated political 
power in the hands of the urban elec- 
tors, and the Liberal Party will take 
good care that these are not tempted 
to pay a little more for the necessities 
of life in return for certain great na- 
tional, Imperial, and defensive advan- 
tages. 

It is quite irrelevant for the latter- 
day Cobdenite to refer to the big figures 
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of our foreign trade. That only points 
the moral of the poet-economist’s warn- 
ing to States “where wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay.” Until some 
English Bismarck arises with a healthy 
contempt for party divisions and a 
healthy determination to carry this 
great social reform or revolution against 
all antagonisms, present tendencies 
must continue, and the next Census 
will show the course of rural depopu- 
lation still further advanced. _Liber- 
als will continue to preach the neces- 
sity of dirt-cheap food at all costs, and 
Unionists will whittle down their pol- 
icy to suit electoral needs, as, for ex- 
ample, when they promised the urban 
proletariate that under fiscal reform 
Colonial corn should still pour in duty 
free. It looks as though nothing but 
the pressure of some dire disaster 
would teach Englishmen what it means 
for a State to be dependent on the out- 
side’ world for three-quarters of its 
food-supplies, and to have made mate- 
rial wealth its main object and ideal 
over a long period of seventy years. 
There is truth as well as exaggeration 
in the well-known pronouncement of 
the English poet 


That trade’s proud Empire hastes to 
swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labored mole 
away; 

While self-dependent power can time 
defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH. 
Paper V. ON THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER Scott. (ANSWERS). 
By ANDREW LAN@. 


1. Where did Scott reveal beyond 
doubt the secret of his authorship? 
Answer: “Rob Roy.” The Bailie’s 
lecture. 

(a) What were the Christian name 
and personal peculiarities of the 
Bhargeist? (b) Whence did Scott 


obtain the story in which the Bhar- 
geist appears? Answers: (a) Vanda. 
Ghost with bleeding finger. (0) 
Vale Royal, in Cheshire. 

3. “That means she does not forgive 
him at all.” Whose pious senti- 
ment provoked this criticism, from 
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whom? Answer: Rowena’s from 
Wamba. 
“Like soor yill in summer.” With 
whose chance of moral and social 
amendment was this comparison 
made, by whom? Answer: Davy 
Gellatly. The Laird of Balma- 
whapple. 
What sinister Latin phrase is used 
by two characters in one book? 
Answer: Accipe hoc. 
“He got up wi’ a bang and gar'd 
them a’look about them.” Who was 
he? In what novels does he oc- 
cur? Answer: The Macallum Mor. 
“Rob Roy.” “Heart of Midlo- 
thian.” 
(aq) Mention three characters 
drawn by Scott from his own at 
different ages. (b) In what charac- 
ter does he draw from his wife? 
Answer: (a) Alan Fairford. Colonel 
Mannering. Chrystal Croftangry. 
(b) Julia Mannering. 
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8. “Generous, noble, but deeply mis- 
taken man.” What lady thus ad- 
dressed her admirer? Answer: 
Catherine Glover. 

Who expressed, in prose, a senti- 
ment borrowed by Tennyson, in 
what poem? Answer: Claver- 
house. Tennyson’s “To J. 8S.” 
What lady had never heard of 
Romeo and Juliet until the play 
was read aloud to her, by whom? 
Answer: Rose Bradwardine. Wa- 
verley. 

What awkward phrase did who 
make use of in apology for having 
shinned a young lady? Answer: 
“Ye have garred me hurt the 
young lady’s shank.” Charles II. 
(a) “They perfumed their oriental 
domes.” Who did this? (0) Can 
you suggest an emendation of the 
text? Answers: (a) “The Nautch 
Girls.” (b) Performed their orien- 
tal dances. 





THE ATTRACTION OF TROUBLE. 


A strong dislike to the sight of 
trouble does not prove a good heart— 
nor a bad one. In the same way the 
strange attraction of trouble is felt by 
a few exceptionally good and by a 
few indifferent people. To fly from 
the sight of distress is a natural in- 
stinct, and we should say that the ma- 
jority of people feel it. Really hard- 
hearted people do not fly from it except 
by calculation. They turn their backs 
if they are likely to be asked to lend a 
hand or if their unconcern creates 
much unfavorable comment, but so 
long as a sad sight does not inconven- 
ience them they are not affected by it. 
They never realize any troubles but 
their own, and therefore they make no 
effort to put them from their minds. 
For them they are facts—not tragedies. 

It is by no means pure selfishness 


which induces the average person to 
try to forget other people’s troubles. 
On the other hand, it is a moderate, an 
average, degree of unselfishness which 
makes the thought of them sufficiently 
painful to induce the average man to 
try dismiss it. Up to a point, even the 
best of us must try to forget those dis- 
tresses which lie altogether outside the 
range of our automatic imagination. 
We do not feel bound to dwell upon the 
thought of catastrophes which happen, 
say, in China, if we have no special 
knowledge of, or connection with. the 
sufferers. But within the natural cir- 
cle of his sympathy, while a good man 
may instinctively try to forget suffer- 
ing, he will not succeed: other emotions 
come in to frustrate his attempt. He 
cannot get away from it. Affection, 
pity, or duty arrests the would-be fugi- 
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tive, who is forced to use other means 
to ease his discomfort, and, as a rule, 
finds relief in an effort to relieve a sit- 
uation he cannot endure to contem- 
plate. 

There are people, however, who do 
not feel this ordinary human instinct 
to get away from the presence of pain. 
They are attracted by trouble—some of 
them are saints, but by no means all. 
Sheer curiosity will draw a crowd to 
any scene of disaster. Among the 
crowd many are sympathetic. They 
will relieve the sufferer if they can. 
But the whole affair is to them rather 
an interesting incident than an opportu- 
nity to help. It is impossible to deny 
that the poor feel this attraction very 
strongly. Serious illness in a village 
is almost always complicated by vis- 
itors. They are all very kind, they 
would all suggest something to do good 
if they could think of anything; but, 
for all that, they come chiefly to look. 
Why some people like to go to funerals, 
or even to stand and watch them, is a 
mystery to the normally constituted 
mind; but there are those who do en- 
joy it even when, as in England, the 
funeral is no occasion for extra eating 
and drinking. The attraction of 
trouble must explain the matter so far 
as it can ever be explained. 

Higher up in the social scale we do 
not like funerals, but, of course, the 
same feeling exists, though it finds a 
different expression; and there are 
those who will push their way into 
scenes almost as sad, urged by a long- 
ing to come to the front. A great 
many men and women suffer all their 
lives from a sense of their own unim- 
portance. It is a perfectly natural 
feeling. Most sincere people would ad- 
mit to having tasted its bitterness in 
one form or another. Trouble has an 
extraordinary effect in altering the val- 
ues of life. No one within its charmed 
or, ought we to say, its accursed cir- 
cle, is any longer over-shadowed by 
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comparison with those outside. It is 
a world—an ephemeral, but a new, 
world—in which the last may be first 
and the first last. In this artificially 
circumscribed place there are infinite 
chances of a_ short-lived importance. 
Again, for all those who have an in- 
tense interest in human nature, and 
who are not particularly kind-hearted, 
trouble has an attraction. In trouble 
they think they see their acquaintance 
us they really are. Often they are 
mistaken here. They see some traits 
they would not have seen under ordi- 
lary circumstances, and they see their 
friends without their affectations; but 
that is all that can be said for cer- 
tain. Not a few people who have self- 
command enough for ordinary life 
iose it in trouble; but when they have 
lost it, they are less themselves in 
any real sense than they were before. 
A perfectly trustworthy dog will snap 
when in pain, and no dog is safe while 
ina trap. He will bite his deliverer 
by instinct. To give him a bad name 
because he has yielded to overmas- 
tering temptation is quite absurd. 
There is no infallible “test” of charac- 
ter. 

To look at the other side of the mat- 
ter, the devouring fire of trouble in- 
stantly destroys all that is visible above 
ground, so to speak, of certain inferior 
elements in character, but it does not 
root them out. No one is a snob in 
trouble, very few people are flippant, 
very few are haughty, the minor am- 
bitions disappear. The extreme ex- 
pression of this truth is to be found in 
the famous lines of Lucretius:— 


in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 
Convenit adversisque in rebus noscere 
qui sit. 
Nam verae voces tum demum pectore 
ab imo 
Bjiciuntur, et eripitur persona, manet 
res. 


When the trouble is over, these pecu- 
liarities grow up again. They are 
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part of the character, and the student 
who wants to see character as it is 
must see them. Trouble, no doubt, 
brings out a latent religion in many 
of its victims, which becomes latent 
again when it is over. It can hardly 
be called part of the character. It 
comes suddenly, apparently undesired, 
often, one is tempted to say, unde- 
served. It can only be explained as 
an offer of help from the outside. On 
the other hand, it is a sad fact, which 
it is mere sentimentality to blink, that 
trouble occasionally seems to dry up 
the spiritual springs in the nature. It 
is easy to say that it nourishes a real 
and destroys an unreal religion. It is 
no unreal thing which directs and 
cheers man in the ordinary course of 
events, even though it may seem pow- 
erless to console him at the terrible 
pinches of life. If trouble had such 
a good effect as some religious senti- 
mentalists would have us believe, it 
could not be so urgent a duty to re- 
lieve, or do away with it. 

But it may be said that there 
are surely those who are attracted 
to trouble out of sheer kindness. 
There are, and not a few. There 
are a great many people in whom 
all trouble which does not come 
very near to them calls forth a 
store of beneficent energy, and they 
enjoy its exercise. What may be 
called trouble in the abstract attracts 
them irresistibly. Indeed, nothing 
but its alleviation seems to them worth 
while. They turn from one set of 
distressing circumstances to another 
till you wonder how they can endure 
a life which leads them into such ab- 
normal surroundings. They choose to 
occupy their business where misery and 
wickedness are commoner than prosper- 
ity and goodness; in other words, they 
are literally happiest in abnormal con- 
ditions. They are the modern repre- 
sentatives of the ecclesiastical saints. 
They are very unselfish; also they are 
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rather impersonal. It is their halos 
rather than their features which dis- 
tinguish them from the world at large. 
They are the friends of the friendless, 
or rather to the friendless they make 
excellent substitutes for friends. They 
do for poverty what legislation is pow- 
erless to attempt. Without such peo- 
ple the world of to-day would come to 
an end: we should sink back into sav- 
agery. But they cannot do dull work. 
They need variety. Without this fillip 
they could not sustain their self-im- 
posed efforts. Deny to them the shift- 
ing scene, the stimulant of success, the 
excitement of the crowd, and they 
break down. Variety replaces pleas- 
ure, and recreation, and the delights of 
society. They are the people in whom 
love and pity are not distinguishable. 
They are inspired by a hybrid quality 
between the two which resembles both 
and is without some of the salient 
points of either. 

As to those people whom we know 
will come to us in trouble, whom all 
their friends claim in trouble, and who 
do not seem able to keep away from it, 
is it really, one sometimes wonders, the 
trouble which attracts them? Perhaps 
not. In a sense they hate trouble with 
a surpassing hatred, as a good doctor 
hates disease. They are not curious 
not critical, not absorbingly interested 
in human nature nor yet in social 
science. They belong to both sexes, 
and to all conditions of life. Two 
characteristics they all have in com- 
mon, outside benevolence. They have 
the eapacity to enjoy themselves, and 
the gift of intimacy. They set the 
value of happiness very high, and press 
it out of trivial things. Now and then 
a stern critic who has known them 
only when all is well, will condemn 
them, and appoint them their portion 
with the pleasure-lovers. They in- 
spire in their friends no form of fear, 
not even that compelling fear which 
is occasionally exercised by very noble 
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characters. The troubled are at are to be killed, and, if not, to weep 
home with them, they can even dare to with those who are defeated. They 
break down. The spirit which de- hate trouble for their friends as all men 
spises is not in them. They do not hate it for themselves. They know no 
ask how men behave in trouble, but good that it does. They never senti- 
how they can be got out of it. They mentalize aboutit. They “have at it.” 
have come not to watch but to fight. They seek occasions to fight. They 
They love happiness, and they hate fight to the last, and carry the wounded 
what makes against it. They come to off the field. 

kill the enemies of happiness if they 

The Spectator. 
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[The new guides are busy at the British Museum. Efforts are being 
made to discover how far the experiment is being appreciated.} 

Edwin, on many a showery afternoon, 

When Hampstead Heath was much too damp to sit on, 
With Angelina you’ve been known to moon 

Through wonder-halls, the pride of every Briton, 
And there, among the world’s first treasures tarrying, 
Discourse of walnut suites, of maisonettes, and marrying. 


The kind Authorities it much distressed 
To see you so irrelevantly wandering, 
Oblivious both of script and palimpsest, 
And other things o’er which the wise stand pondering; 
And now they mean, by tactful ministrations, 
To fructify your ignorant perambulations. 


A grave curator, spectacled and bland, 
Shall, for the future with compassion heed you, 
And intervening give to each a hand, 
And gently to the manuscript room lead you, 
And, sojourning ‘before the show-case, start a 
Profound discourse, let’s say, on England’s Magna Carta. 


Then, resting in the nook which, all unseen, 
For confidential friendship well suffices, 
This learned person, seated in between, 
Shall talk to you of Ammun Ra and Isis, 
While still the smile (you never could abide her) 
Upon the face of Pasht, the pussy-god, grows wider. 


Thus spoke I, giving Edwin and his maid 

A sketch of how philanthropy was seeking 
To render to his ignorance first aid; 

But, credit me! before I'd finished speaking 
(One may too much solicitude by half show) 
They’d passed away into—a Cinematograph Show! 

Punch. 
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LIFE IN LONDON: BY THE RIVER. 


Every morning I get up early, and, 
going straight to the window, I see 
half London from an eighth-storey. I 
see factory chimneys poetized, and the 
sign of a great lion against the sky, 
and the dome of St. Paul’s rising mag- 
ically out of the mist, and pearl-colored 
minarets round about the horizon, and 
Waterloo Bridge suspended like a 
dream over the majestic river; and all 
that sort of thing. I am obliged, in 
spite of myself, to see London through 
the medium of the artistic sentimental- 
ism of ages. Iam obliged even to see 
it through the individual eyes of 
Claude Monet, whose visions of it I 
nevertheless resent. Ido not want to 
see, for example, Waterloo Bridge sus- 
pended like a dream over the majestic 
river. I much prefer to see it firmly 
planted in the plain water. And I ul- 
timately insist on so seeing it. The 
Victoria Embankment has been, and 
still is, full of pitfalls for the senti- 
mentalist in art as in sociology; I would 
walk warily to avoid them. The river 
at dawn, the river at sunset, the river 
at midnight (with its myriad lamps, of 
course)! Let me have the river 
at eleven a.m. for a change, or at tea- 
time. And let me patrol its banks 
without indulging in an orgy of melo- 
dramatic contrasts. 

I will not be carried away by the 
fact that the grand hotels, with their 
rosy saloons and fair women (not inva- 
riably or even generally fair!), look di- 
rectly down upon the homeless 
wretches huddled on the Embankment 
benches. Such a juxtaposition is acci- 
dental and falsifying. Nor will I be 
imposed upon by the light burning high 
in the tower of St. Stephen's to indicate 
that the legislators are watching over 
Israel. I think of the House of Com- 
mons at question-time, and I hear the 
rustling as two hundred schoolboyish 


human beings (not legislators nor 
fathers of their country) simultaneously 
turn over a leaf of two hundred ques- 
tion-papers, and I observe the self-con- 
sciousness of honorable members as 
they walk in and out, and the naive 
pleasure of the Labor member in his 
enormous gray wideawake, and the 
flower in the buttonhole of the formid- 
able Irish leader, and the other flower 
in the buttonhole of the white-haired 
and simple ferocious veteran of de- 
mocracy, and the hobnobbing over 
stewed tea and sultana on the draughty 
terrace. 

Nor, when I look at the finely sym- 
bolic architecture of New Scotland 
Yard, will I be obsessed by the hor- 
rors of the police system and of the 
prison system and by the wrongness of 
the world. I regard with fraternal 
interest the policeman in his shirt- 
sleeves lolling at a fourth-floor window. 
Thirty, twenty, years ago people used 
to be staggered by the sudden discov- 
ry that, in the old Hebraic sense of the 
word, there was no God. It winded 
them, and some of them have never 
got over it. Nowadays people are be- 
ing staggered by the sudden discovery 
that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with the structure of society. 
This discovery induces a nervous dis- 
ease which runs_ through whole 
thoughtful multitudes. I suffer from 
it myself. Nevertheless, just as it is 
certain that there is a God, of some 
kind, so it is certain that there is noth- 
ing fundamentally wrong with the 
structure of society. There is some- 
thing wrong—but it is not funda- 
mental. There always has been and 
always will be something wrong. Do 
you suppose, O reformer, that when 
land-values are taxed, and war and 
poverty and slavery and overwork and 
underfeeding and disease and cruelty 
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have disappeared, that the structure of 
society will seem a whit the less 
wrong? Never! A moderate sense of 
its wrongness is precisely what most 
makes life worth living. 

Between my lofty dwelling and the 
river is a large and beautiful garden, 
ornamented with statues of heroes. It 
occupies ground whose annual value 
is probably quite ten thousand pounds— 
that is to say, the interest on a quarter 
of a million. It is tended by several 
County Council gardeners, who spend 
comfortable lives in it, and doubtless 
thereby support their families in dig- 
nity. Its lawns are wondrous; its par- 
terres are full of flowers, and its stat- 
ues are cleansed perhaps more thor- 
oughly than the children of the poor. 
This garden. is, as a rule, almost 
empty. I use it a great deal, and 
sometimes I am the only person in it. 
Its principal occupants are well-dressed 
men of affairs, who apparently em- 
ploy it, as I do, as a ground for re- 
flection. Nursemaids bring into it the 
children of the rich. The children of 
the poor are not to be seen in it—they 
might impair the lawns, or even com- 
mit the horrible sin of picking the blos- 
soms. During the only hours when 
the poor could frequent it, it is thought- 
fully closed. The poor pay, and the 
rich enjoy. If I paid my proper share 
of the cost of that garden, each of my 
visits would run me into something like 
half-a-sovereign. My pleasure is be- 
ing paid for up all manner of side- 
streets. This is wrong; it is scan- 
dalous. I would, and I will, support 
any measure that promises to rectify 
the wrongness. But in the meantime 
I intend to have my fill of that garden, 
and to savor the great sensations 
thereof. I will not be obsessed by one 
aspect of it. 

The great sensations are not perhaps 
what one would have expected to be 
the great sensations. Neither domes, 
nor towers, nor pinnacles, nor the 
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spectacular contrasts, nor atmospheric 
effects, nor the Wordsworthian “mighty 
heart’! It is the County Council tram, 
as copied from Glasgow and Man- 
chester, that appeals more constantly 
and more profoundly than anything 
else of human creation to my romantic 
sensibility. “Yes,” I am told, “the 
tram-cars look splendid at night!” I 
do not mean specially at night. I mean 
inthe day. And further, I have no de- 
sire to call them ships, or to call them 
aught but tram-cars. For me they re- 
semble just tram-cars, though I admit 
that when forty or fifty of them are 
crowded together, they remind me 
somewhat of a herd of elephants. 
They are enormous and beautiful; they 
are admirably designed, and they func- 
tion perfectly; they are picturesque, in- 
explicable, and uncanny. They come 
to rest with the gentleness of doves, 
and they hurtle through the air like 
shells. Their deli- 
eate, and horizontal—is always delight- 
ful. They are absolutely modern, new, 
and original. There was never any- 
thing like them before, and only when 
something different and better super- 
sedes them will their extraordinary 
gliding picturesqueness be appreciated. 
They never cease. They roll along day 
and night without a pause; in the mid- 
dle of the night you can see them glit- 
tering away to the ends of the county. 
At six o’clock in the morning they 
roll up over the horizon of Westminster 
Bridge in hundreds incessantly, end 
swing downwards and round sharply 
away from the Parliament which for 
decades refused them access to their 
natural gathering-place. They are a 
thrilling sight. And see the pigmy in 
the forefront of each one, rather like 
a mahout on the neck of an elephant, 
doing as he likes with the obedient 
monster! And see the scores of pig- 
mies inside each of them, black dots 
that jump out like fleas and disappear 
like fleas! The loaded tram stops, and 
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in a moment it is empty, and of the 
contents there is no trace. The con- 
tents are dissolved in London. ... 
And then see London precipitate the 
contents again; and watch the levia- 
thans, gorged, glide off in endless pro- 
cession to spill immortal souls in the 
evening suburbs! 

But the greatest sensation offered by 
the garden, though it happens to be a 
mechanical contrivance, is entirely in- 
dependent of the County Council. It 
is—not the river—but the movement of 
the tide. Imagination is required in 
order to conceive the magnitude, the ir- 
resistibility, and the consequences of 
this tremendous shuttle-work, which is 
regulated from the skies, rules the ex- 
istence of tens of thousands of people, 
and casually displaces incalculable 
masses of physical matter. And the 
curious human thing is that it fails to 
rouse the imagination of the town. It 
cleaves through the town, and yet is 
utterly foreign to it, having been es- 
tranged from it by the slow evolution- 
ary process. All those tram-cars roll 
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up over the horizon of Westminster 
Bridge, and cross the flood and run for 
a mile on its bank, and not one man in 
every tenth tram-car gives the faintest 
attention to the state of the river. A 
few may carelessly notice that the tide 
is “in” or “out,” but how many realize 
the implications? For all they feel, 
the river might be a painted stream! 
No wonder that the touts crying 
“Steamboat! Steamboat!” have a 
mournful gesture, and the “music on 
board” sounds thin, like a hallucina- 
tion, as the shabby paddle-wheels 
pound the water! The cause of the 
failure of municipal steamers is more 
recondite than the yellow motor-cars of 
the journals which took pride in having 
ruined them. And the one satisfactory 
inference from the failure is that hu- 
man nature is far less dependent on 
non-human nature than vague detract- 
ors of the former and devotees of the 
latter would admit. It is, after all, 
rather fine to have succeeded in ignor- 
ing the Thames! 
Arnold Bennett. 
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Both these anthologies have this de- 
fect, that they are too large and there- 
fore their standard is not high. Me- 
diocre verse is almost less tolerable 
when it tries to be light or humorous 
than when it tries to be passionate. 
Mr. and Mrs. Melville do well enough 
in their earlier periods, where time has 
acted as critic for them. They print a 
good many poems that deserve to be 
better known than they are. There is 
also an historic interest in ancient at- 
tempts at humor even when they are 
not humorous. But this interest is 
lacking to the failures of the nineteenth 
century, and the last half of their book 
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“An Anthology of Humorous Verse,” from 
Robert Herrick to Owen Seaman. By Helen 
and Lewis Melville. (Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.) 


is full of these. Indeed, it reminds one 
of a curiosity shop full of shabby Vic- 
torian furniture. Thus Theodore 
Hook’s verses about punning are 
neither new nor old; they are merely 
obsolete. 


For instance, ale may make you ail, 
your aunt an ant may kill. 

You in a vale may buy a veil, and Bill 
may pay the Dill. 

Or if to France your bark you steer, at 
Dover, it may be, 

A peer appears upon the pier who, 
blind, still goes to sea. 


Somewhere in Germany there is a mu- 
seum of bad art, which no doubt has 
its uses; and it appears from the pref- 
ace that this book is meant to be a 
kind of museum of humorous verse. 





The authors tell us that they do not 
put it forward as a collection of mas- 
terpieces; their object has been “not 
only to bring together the best humor- 
ous verse in the language between Rob- 
ert Herrick and Owen Seaman, but 
also to give representative specimens 
of the work of those writers whose ef- 
forts were acclaimed as successful by 
their contemporaries.” Can any one 
have ever been amused by the lines we 
have quoted? If so, the fact is his- 
torically interesting, but we should like 
to see it proved. However, the collec- 
tion has evidently been made with 
great industry; and those who have a 
taste for curiosities may even like to 
look at the verses of Theodore Hook. 
Mr. Leonard’s anthology maintains 

a higher standard, but we wish it were 
higher still. “None can dispute,” he 
says, “that in light verse there is an ex- 
traordinary amount of imperishable 
poetry which glorifies the English lan- 
uage.” Well, we dispute it, and not 
from mere perversity. Indeed, we 
have often been surprised at the small 
amount of good light verse that has 
been written in any language—that is 
to say, of light verse that is also poetry. 
Mr. Leonard has sought far and wide, 
but besides including many pieces that 
are not very good he has left out a few 
that are. He gives us Skelton’s “Merry 
Margaret,” which is good enough, but 
it is not so good or so light as the poem 
to Mistress Isabel Pennell, which rises 
with such natural art from the doggerel 
of the first verse, 

"By Saint Mary, my lady, 

Your mammy and your daddy 

Brought forth a goodly baby, 
to the poetry, enchanting though still 
close to common speech, of the close— 

It were an heavenly health, 

It were an endless wealth, 

A life for God himself, 

To hear this nightingale 

Among the birdés small 

Warbling in the vale. 
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There is the same rise without discord 
or incongruity in Marvell’s lines “To 
his Coy Mistress,” and they too are 
omitted. Indeed, there is nothing by 
Marvell in the book. By Thackeray 
there are ten pieces, some of which 
have grown stale; but we miss the lines 
on Mrs. Katherine’s Lantern, which 
will never grow stale. Yet one cannot 
read any anthology without being sur- 
prised at its omissions; and Mr. Leon- 
ard has included many poems for which 
we are grateful, as, for instance, “Jor- 
dan’s Careless Gallant,” though he has 
“modified” certain lines which are not 
very shocking in the original. He 
has also added some useful notes, and 
his book is a good successor to the Lyra 
Elegantiarum. 

These two anthologies warn us that 
there is a distinction to be drawn be- 
tween light and humorous verse, 
though the same poem may be both, and 
though the terms are very loosely used. 
The best light verse is poetry at play, 
and only a poet can write it. 


What I speak, my fair Chloe, and what 
I write, shows 
The Difference there is betwixt Na- 
ture and Art: 
I court others in Verse; but I love 
Thee in Prose: 
And They have my Whimsies; but 
Thou hast my Heart. 
This is the light verse of a prosaic age 
and of a worldly poet, yet it seems to 
be always on the point of trembling 
into poetry, and there is no incongruity 
in the seriousness of the last word. 
Just as in the light music of Mozart 
there is always a way open towards 
passion, so it is with the light verse of 
the masters; and in both it is beauty of 
form that provides the opening. Good 
light verse has the beauty of poetry 
and always remembers poetry with re- 
spect. The versifier may laugh at 
himself, but he does not laugh at his 
art; and for that reason he does not 
laugh at all that his art implies. In 
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his mood of the moment he may re- 
gard himself and another as butterflies 
hovering for a day over the flowers of 
an enchanted garden; but his object, 
like Watteau’s, is to give an immortal 
rendering of that transient delight, 
and to connect it with eternity by an 
expression of his own sense of its tran- 
sience. For if we know that the mo- 
ment is short, we know that the ages 
are long; and if we e¢all ourselves 
trifles, we imply that there is a reality 
which is not trifling. 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 


You cannot make poetry or anything 
else out of an entire disbelief; and 
when a poet seems to smile at himself 
and his passion in light verse, he smiles 
really at the incongruity between his 
own little momentary self and the great 
eternal passion that has entered into it. 

Light verse is always the creature 
of a mood, and has the instability of 
moods. In it the poet does not laugh 
at high sustained flights, but confesses 
himself unequal to them. He con- 
fesses himself to be less than what he 
wishes to say; therefore he will only 
hint at it, smiling at his own impotence 
of expression. 


What is this? Ma foi, the fact is 

That my hand is out of practice, 

And my poor old fiddle cracked is, 

And a man—TI let the truth out— 

Who's had almost every tooth out, 

Cannot sing as once he sung, 

When he was young as you are young, 

When he was young and lutes were 
strung, 

And love lamps in the casement hung. 


To see the difference between light 
and humorous verse we have only to 
contrast Marvell’s “Coy Mistress,” 
from which we have quoted the most 
famous lines, with his satires—for in- 
stance, with this passage from “The 
Character of Holland” :— 
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Glad then, as miners that have found 
the ore, 
They with mad labor fished the land to 
shore, 
And dived as desperately for each 
piece 
Of earth, as if ’t had been of amber- 
gris, 
Collecting anxiously small loads of 
clay, 
Less than what building swallows bear 
away, 
Or than those pills which sordid beetles 
roll, 
Transfusing into them their dunghill 
soul. 
Marvel was a poet, and never quite 
at his ease in utterly prosaic verse. 
But the point to be noted is that he 
tries to make the verse here ut- 
terly prosaic, as he tries to make 
it humorous. For whereas light 
verse is poetry at play, humorous verse 
is usually prose at play, and can be 
made by men who are not poets at all 
and could not write a line with the mu- 
sic of poetry in it. Good humorous 
verse, though it takes the form of 
poetry, keeps the peculiar virtues of 
prose. Take for instance the famous 
lines from “Hudibras,” in which the 
Puritans are said to 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind 
to: 
Still so perverse and opposite 
As if they worshipped God for Spite. 
These are to be admired for their in- 
tellectual, not for their emotional, qual- 
ities. They are verse only because 
Butler was not serious enough to write 
prose. He laughs at Hudibras and 
expresses and advertises his laughter 
in his form. For there is an incon- 
gruity between the form proper to the 
expression of emotion and the purely 
prosaic virtue of the matter, which 
makes us laugh independently of the 
matter itself, and it is this incongruity 
which sometimes causes verse to be un- 
intentionally humorous, as in an un- 
successful Newdigate poem upon the 
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Pilgrim Fathers, in which this couplet 
occurs— 


So, ever guided by the hand of God, 
They sailed along until they reached 
Cape Cod. 


Here we have prose masquerading as 
verse without knowing it, but in Swift 
and Butler it masquerades intention- 
ally and profits by the greater brev- 
ity which the form of verse imposes 
upon it, and by the fact that the form 
advertises its humorous intention; for 
Wwe assume that a writer means to be 
humorous when he puts prosaic mat- 
ter into a poetic form. 

Unfortunately this assumption, so 
easily induced, has led many writers 
to think that humorous verse is easily 
made. Mr. and Mrs. Melville’s an- 
thology contains many pieces which 
have nothing to recommend them ex- 
cept the incongruity between matter 
and form. Here, for instance, are the 
first two lines of “A Vision of Siren 
Soup,” by Shirley Brooks:— 


The alderman woke from his night- 
mare, howling a terrible cry; 
Punched his wife’s face with his el- 
bow; at morning she had a black 

eye. 


The rest is no better, and it has only 
one object—namely, to advertise the 
fact that it is meant to be humorous. 
It reminds one of the comedian who 
paints his nose red to show that he is 
funny and then has nothing funny to 
say. Any one can see now that it is 
not good, for its style is quite out of 
fashion. But much of our modern 
humorous verse will seem no better 
when it also goes out of fashion; for 
it is still not commonly understood that 
verse is not worth writing at all unless 
it has the virtues either of poetry or of 
prose. The incongruity between mat- 
ter and form is not enough to justify 
its existence. We have many writers 
who say nothing in their verses except 
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that they are not poets and do not 
wish to be. They use verse as a means 
of laughing at poetry, not at them- 
selves. They parody emotions when 
they are not parodying styles, and they 
do so merely to raise a laugh and with- 
out any reserve of admiration. All 
parody is a parasitic form of art, and 
it is often a troublesome parasite. 
Mr. Leonard in his notes quotes Swin- 
burne’s outburst against Calverley, “A 
jester, graduate or undergraduate, may 
be fit enough to hop, skip, and tumble 
before University audiences, without 
capacity to claim an enduring or even 
a passing station among even the hum- 
blest of English humorists.” This may 
seem to be too harsh; but Swinburne 
was provoked by the fact that Cal- 
verley taught his imitators a fatally 
easy way of raising a laugh and that 
he himself had often no object except 
to raise one as easily as he could. Cal- 
verley’s defect is poverty of subject 
matter. He wrote for a small class, 
not for the world; and he wrote about 
things that are amusing only to that 
class. His parodies, unlike Swin- 
burne’s, are criticisms of the manner 
of the poet parodied, not of his mind. 
They strike us as more amusing than 
just. They are, as it were, mere prac- 
tical jokes brilliantly executed, whereas 
Swinburne’s parody of Mrs. Browning 
is a reductio ad absurdum, and we feel 
that Mrs. Browning herself might have 
written it in an unguarded moment. 
Parody is caricature; and like the best 
caricatures, the best parodies have an 
essential, not merely an accidental, 
likeness to the original. They are con- 
cerned with its very nature, not with 
its mannerisms. Here, for instance, is 
a verse from Swinburne’s parody of 
Mrs. Browning in which the Woodlouse 
justifies itself to the Poet:— 


And I sacrifice, a Levite—and I palpi- 
tate, a poet; 

Can I close dead ears against the rush 
and resonance of things? 
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Symbols in me breathe and flicker up 
the heights of the heroic; 

Earth’s worst spawn, you said, and 
cursed me? look! approve me! I 
have wings. 


That has even some of the merits of 
the victim, and could only have been 
written by one who had read her with 
delight. There is only one of Swin- 
burne’s parodies which is an attack 
upon the writer parodied, and that is a 
long dull failure. 

But parody at best is a trivial kind 
of humorous poetry. It only ceases to 
be trivial when it is practised incident- 
ally, as by Aristophanes, and with 
some larger purpose. The parodist 
has his material provided for him, and 
if it is a well-known poem he is sure 
to make some one laugh. But in other 
kinds of humorous poetry the writer 
has to provide his own material; and 
he must be judged by the quality of 
that as well as of his execution. 
Hood, for all his ingenuity, is becom- 
ing obsolete because his material is 
usually poor. He makes verbal jokes 
round a subject-matter that is not es- 
sentially humorous. But the “In- 
goldsby Legends” are still good to 
read because their subject-matter is 
humorous, and the “Bab Ballads” are 
likely to last for the same reason. 
There are sound prosaic merits in both. 
Like Barham, Sir William Gilbert, of 
whom it is sad to speak suddenly in 

The Times. 
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the past tense, had usually a good 
story to tell. Like Barham, too, he 
had an original mastery of comic verse, 
and could laugh in it as the poets sing 
in poetry. Of the two Barham was su- 
perior in energy and Gilbert in idea. 
It was Barham’s peculiar gift to com- 
bine a headlong volubility of speech 
with a mechanical perfection of ver- 
sification so as to make us laugh at 
their incongruity. This was not a 
mere trick, for his high spirits were 
real, not affected for literary purposes, 
and he seems to write in verse rather 
than in prose for the same reason that 
a child dances when it might walk. 
Gilbert also had high spirits, but he 
had more satiric power than Barham. 
He thought more, and combined ideas 
with high spirits as he combined ex- 
travagance with demureness. He 
could make prosaic sentences dance in 
verse as if they were solemn people 
mesmerized. Neither he nor Barham 
assumes a humorous manner; their fun 
seems to grow naturally out of their at- 
titude towards life; they are like good 
actors whose art is being rather than 
acting. And that is the secret of all 
humorous verse. You must be hu- 
morous before you can write it. No de- 
sire to ridicule things, no verbal dex- 
terity, no trick of style, will give suc- 
cess. Unfortunately, the man who is 
not humorous by nature is the last to 
suspect his own deficiency. 
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way of characterizing the man, wife 
and daughter who own the dog. The 
humor is strained and the story itself 


“Four in a Family,” purports to be 
the autobiography of a dog, but the au- 
thor, Florida P. Summerwell, has not 
succeeded very well in her attempt to 
portray dog-nature. The other three 
members of the family are dubbed the 
“shiny man, the white woman and the 
pup”—which is supposed to be the dog- 


is of very slight interest. The closing 
chapters, which are concerned with the 
romance of the daughter of the house, 
have some passages which are treated 
with discernment and delicacy, and the 
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author appears to forget that the dog 
is telling the story and reverts to a bet- 
ter style, which is a relief. Bobbs, 
Merrill Co. 


“Love Under Fire,” Randall Par- 
rish’s latest novel, is a light, readable 
story of the Civil War in which the 
principal parts are taken by one of 
Sheridan’s young lieutenants and a 
piquant little Southerner who carries 
despatches between Beauregard and 
Johnston. The movements of armies 
concern the plot but little, but there 
is some vigorous fighting around the 
old mansion-house in which the hero 
has taken prisoner the heroine, her 
father, and her fiancé, when a reliev- 
ing force of Confederates attacks them 
‘there. Full-page illustrations in color 
are contributed by Alonzo Kimball. A 
Cc. McClurg & Co. 


An admirable historical novel of the 
best popular type is “The Path of 


Glory,” in which Paul Leland Haworth 
embellishes skilfully a plot that fol- 
lows the French and Indian War for 
the five years including the defeat of 
Braddock and the fall of Quebec, with 
an imaginary love-affair between the 
daughter of a French commandant and 


one of the Virginia Randolphs. He 
has availed himself freely, but not in- 
discriminately, of the picturesque pos- 
sibilities of the period, and has be- 
stowed a care on his character-draw- 
ing which one does not always find in 
stories where romance and adventure 
play so large a part. He has been par- 
ticularly successful in describing the 
perils of the frontier-life of the time, 
and the fate of little Barnaby Currin, 
carried away by Indians from his 
home in the Shenandoah Valley, will 
hold the interest of some readers as 
closely as that of the fascinating Al- 
fréde, apparently doomed to be the 
bride of her lover’s bitterest enemy. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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In a volume upon “The Business of 
Congress” Mr. Samuel W. McCall, rep- 
resentative in Congress from the Sth 
Massachusetts district, publishes with 
some revisions and additions the sub- 
Stance of a course of lectures which he 
delivered at Columbia University some 
months ago. No more illuminating 
volume upon Congressional procedure 
has been written or is likely to be. Mr. 
McCall was a journalist before he was 
a Congressman, and the combined 
training has given him an unusually 
clear and forcible style and a proper 
sense of proportion. From neaily 
twenty years’ experience in the House 
he has gained familiarity with all de- 
tails of Congressional business; and 
there is not a step in the process by 
which projected legislation finds its 
slow and difficult way to the statute- 
book which is not accurately described 
in these pages. The book makes an 
admirable companion to Sir Courtenay 
P. Ilbert’s just-published history of 
Parliament, and like that, is not only 
interesting for present reading but ex- 
tremely useful for reference. Colum- 
bia University Press: Lemcke & Buech- 
ner, New York, sales agents. 


In “Old Reliable’ Mr. Harris Dick- 
son presents an old negro in many 
mirth-provoking experiences. His lazi- 
ness and his lying seem to be incurable, 
but despite his many faults, his perpet- 
ual good nature, fertility in resource, 
and ingratiating manner, make friends 
for him. Fortune favors him through 
many tight places and his escapades 
and trials are very amusingly por- 
trayed, the best chapters, perhaps, be- 
ing those that tell of his employment 
by Col. Spottiswoode, a southern 
planter whose understanding of the de- 
vious ways of the typical southern 
darky is complete. Old Reliable’s 
testimony as a court witness, his expe- 
riences as the Colonel’s agent in secur- 
ing workers for the plantation, the 
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hunt, conducted by the Colonel, at 
which Old Reliable assists, are some 
of the more ludicrous incidents. 
When, by an accident, Old Reliable 
“saves the country” by saving a burst- 
ing levee from disaster and the grate- 
ful planters give him a home for his 
declining years one finds oneself smil- 
ing indulgently at his closing remark 
that “dey mout a’ throwed in a nigger 
to work some of dis lan’ for me.” 
Bobbs, Merrill Co. 


Professor A. S. Mackenzie, head of 
the department of English and Com- 
parative Literature in the State Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, is the author of a 
work on “The Evolution of Literature” 
which is constructed upon altogether 
new lines. It is a study of compara- 
tive literature, but in a broader sense 
than is usually given to that term; for 
the author treats the study of literary 
art as one of the subdivisions of anthro- 
pology, and in the pursuit of this study 
compares drama with drama, lyric with 
lyric, narrative with narrative, begin- 
ning with the primitive literatures of 
Africa, Oceania, Asia and America, 
and the primitive dance and drama, 
lyric and narration, as found among the 
peoples of those continents and then 
passing in review and subjecting to 
comparison the barbaric literature of 
the same divisions, thus leading to a 
study of the various forms of litera- 
ture as they developed, first under au- 
tocratic and then under democratic 
conditions. Much the larger part of 
the work is devoted to the earlier 
branches of the study,—tribal litera- 
ture in its primitive and _ barbaric 
forms; but this is not to be regretted, 
since these are the least familiar de- 
partments of inquiry. There is no 
lack of manuals in which the litera- 
tures of civilization are compared; but 
the thoroughness of research which car- 
ries the investigation, in this volume, 
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as near as may be to the beginnings, 
and traces in different quarters of the 
globe and among different tribes the 
Same tendencies toward expression 
makes this work unique and peculiarly 
suggestive. The book is prepared with 
a view both to general reading and to 
classroom use, and is fully indexed. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


“The War Maker,” by Horace Smith, 
purports to be the true story of the ad- 
ventures of Captain George B. Boyn- 
ton, a soldier of fortune, who died a 
few months ago in New York after a 
life-time devoted to adventure for ad- 
venture’s sake. Serving at different 
times under eighteen different flags, 
and bearing a number of different 
names which he does not think it 
necessary to record, Captain Boynton 
distinguished himself as a professional 
filibuster, buccaneer, and promoter of 
revolutions in Latin America. There is 
material for a dozen romances of ad- 
venture in the narrative which Captain 
Boynton confided to Mr. Smith toward 
the close of his life, not the least thrill- 
ing of which is the story of his brief as- 
sociation with a beautiful pirate queen 
in the China Sea. Captain Boynton 
told his tale, apparently, without the 
slightest qualms of conscience, and 
only with “scorn for sympathy and 
contempt for criticism.” In Hayti, in 
Venezuela, in Brazil and in other hot- 
beds of Latin-American revolution, and 
again in Africa and in China and in 
Europe, he followed his thirst for adven- 
ture as if war and peril were his mani- 
fest destiny, only to die peacefully in 
his bed at last, at the age of sixty- 
nine. The editor of the narrative ex- 
plains that Boynton—whose real name. 
by the way, was not Boynton,—was the 
original of Richard Harding Davis’ 
“Soldier of Fortune.” A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 





